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Sermons on the Divinity of Christ 


By JouN B. SmeERIN, C.S.P. 


Last year I happened upon a sheet 
of instructions for the use of Unitarian 
Sunday School superintendents. It 
dealt with the question: ‘How shall 
we treat the question of Easter?” It 
stated that Easter is the most embar- 
rassing day in the calendar for a Uni- 
tarian, for he likes to be numbered 
among the Christians and yet he can- 
not accept the Divinity of Christ or the 
myth about the miracle at the Tomb. 
The superintendents were advised to 
present the quaint old tale of the Res- 
urrection as a symbol of the resur- 
gence of the forces of Nature in spring- 
time after the death of Winter. 

This kind of whimsical dishonesty is 
doing more harm to Christianity than 
the wiles and wickedness of the devil. 
As it is bad‘ form to attack the old 
loyalties swinging your fists, a certain 
type of genteel critic poses as a friend 
and lover of the New Testament, call- 
ing it a beautiful fairy tale with all the 
sublime allegory of Alice in Wonder- 
land. Some of these counterfeit Chris- 
tians sing the praises of Christ in mel- 
lifluous flowers of rhetoric, but there 
are hidden bricks in the bouquets. 
Like Renan, they say that the Naza- 


rene has taken the longest step forward 
to the Divine, and that all ages will 
proclaim Him to be the greatest of the 
sons.of men. What they really mean 
to say is that Christ is not God. 


Dispelling Sham Objections 


Who can say what is the reason for 
their grandiloquent trickery? Ap- 
parently they feel that flesh is flesh and 
God is God, and never the twain shall 
meet. God is a dream—a glorious 
dream for our comfort and consolation— 
but they don’t want Him to step out 
of the dream into a real world. Let 
Him live in some kind of misty spirit- 
world, but not in the flesh. No doubt 
a considerable portion of this general 
attitude stems from Modernism, that 
branch of Modernists that taught 
there are two types of truth: historical 
and religious. Christ may be God in 
the subjective dens of my religious 
sentiment, so they feel; but horrors! 
He must stay out of history. 

To counteract the force of the 
poetic appeal of these sham Christians, 
it is hard to find any proof that will 
clearly demonstrate the Divinty of 
Christ as well as does the direct proof 
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from history. Proofs, for instance, 
from the sublime perfection of Christ’s 
human characteristics are interesting 
but not cogent. Nor is the perennial 
appeal of Christ to human affection a 
good argument. 

Before beginning a sermon on the 


Divine Christ, we had better remove. 


one persistent and raucous argument 
against the very possibility of an In- 
carnation. If God were to come at 
all, so they say, He would descend 
upon this tiny planet in such a fashion 
as to leave no human mind with the 
slightest doubt about His Divinity. 
He would appear in a burst of glory 
more amazing than the flame-burst of 
a thousand atom-bombs. But why 
should God who hides Himself in Na- 
ture recant His humility and display 
Himself in a public extravaganza? 
He did not come to stun the human 
eye or to dominate the human mind: 
He came to win the freely given faith 
of His followers. And if He wanted to 
win the human heart, could He have 
chosen a more persuasive form than the 
form of a helpless, little infant? 


Probative Value of Old Testament 
Prophecies 


The proofs from the Prophecies are 
still probative to anyone who has a 
modicum of knowledge of the sacred 
books. Short-range predictions may 
fall out correctly by chance, but not 
so with these prophecies written hun- 
dreds of years before the time of Our 
Lord. The whole religion of the Jews 
was a religion of expectation, and the 
Prophecies ought to be used all to- 
gether for their whole cumulative 
force. An adverse critic might be 


able to set up a seemingly plausible 
objection to a specific prediction, but 
it would be hard to rebut the challenge 
of the combined prophetic descriptions. 


Isaias said that the Redeemer would 
be of the family line of David, born of 
a virgin mother, would be called a 
Nazarene, would judge all men, and 
crown the just with glory (which 
Christ claimed); yet, He would be a 
man of sorrows and would be sold for 
thirty pieces of silver and the money 
would be used to buy a potter’s field. 
According to Isaias also, He would be 
led as a sheep to the slaughter, His 
hands and feet would be pierced, His 
garments would be divided and lots 
cast for His vesture: He would be a 
light to the Gentiles and bring sal- 
vation to the ends of the earth, setting 
up a Kingdom that would never be 
destroyed (according to Daniel). The 
Psalmist wrote that this Kingdom 
would be assailed but would last for- 
ever, and that He would be called the 
Son of God. Micheas located His 
birthplace at Bethlehem. 


Why the Jews Rejected Christ 


As soon as the Prophecies are dis- 
cussed, almost immediately in the 
mind of the ordinary audience there 
arises the wonder why the Jews did 
reject Christ. If the fulfillment was 
so conspicuously clear, why were they 
so diabolically averse to believing 
in Him? Could it be that the Prophe- 
cies were not so clear, after all? 
It seems to have been a fact that im- 
mediately before the Birth of Christ 
the sense of expectation. had become 
very acute. Nevertheless, there are 
several explanations for the Jewish 
refusal to accept Christ as the Messiah. 

First, the leaders of the Jewish 
people were irked by the attitude that 
Christ had assumed towards them. 
He castigated their arrant hypocrisy. 
Naturally, they were not at all dis- 
posed to take Him seriously as the 
Redeemer, and on the contrary were 
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most zealous in conditioning the mind 
of the Jewish people against His per- 
sonal magnetism and the reports of 
His miracles. Secondly, the prophe- 
cies about the Kingdom were taken 
by many of the contemporaries of 
Christ in a very material sense as a 
promise of national liberation by a 
general from heaven. Finally, there 
is no doubt that the Jews of Christ’s 
time were morally decadent, and a 
sluggish, sensual will can easily ob- 
struct the clarity of vision that is 
necessary to recognize a long-promised 
Redeemer. 

The various predictions about the 
Redeemer do not all represent Him as 
divine. It might be said that some 
treat Him only as a divine legate, not 
necessarily as a divine person. But 
the fact is that Christ claimed to be 
God, and if He were at least a divine 
legate, His claims must be correct. 

Passing from the proof contained in 
the Old Testament, we can find further 
prophetical proof in the New Testament. 
It is true that the prophecies of Christ 
Himself are short-range compared to 
the long-vistaed predictions of the 
ancient Jewish writers. Yet, they 
were so accurately fulfilled that any 
man of ordinary intelligence must 
needs acknowledge them as ‘evidence 
of the foreknowledge of Christ. He 
told how Judas would betray Him, 
Peter deny Him: how He Himself 
would suffer, rise from the dead and 
ascend into heaven, and how His 
Church would grow from small be- 
ginnings into a tree that would shelter 
all the birds of the air. 
perhaps of all the prophecies of the 
Saviour was His prediction regarding 
the destruction of Jerusalem. It reads 
in its many details almost like a word- 
for-word repetition of the description 
of the disaster by Josephus, the Jewish 


Most amazing . 


historian, who wrote some time after the 

event which happened about A.p. 70. 

The Resurrection Chief Proof of Christ’s 
Divinity 

The chief proof of the Divinity of 
Christ must, however, continue to be 
the Resurrection of Our Lord from the 
dead. He performed innumerable 
other miracles of course, but Chris- 
tianity does not lean so heavily upon 
them as upon the Easter miracle. 
Not even the raising of Lazarus, or the 
son of the widow of Naim, or the 
daughter of Jairus, can command such 
interest and attention as the Resur- 
rection of the Lord Himself. 

He prepared the way for the great 
and dazzling fact by predicting with a 
sense of absolute sureness that He 
would raise up the Temple of His body 
in three days, and that just as surely 
as Jonas was in the whale’s belly for 
three days and three nights, so too 
would the Son of Man be in the heart 
of the earth. In fact, after His death, 
the Jews said to Pilate: ‘Sir, we have 
remembered how that deceiver said, 
while he was yet alive: ‘After three 
days I willriseagain’’’ (Matt., xxvii. 63). 

There is no doubt about the fact of 
His death. The four Evangelists 
assert His death. A soldier pierced 
His side with a spear: Pilate sent a 
centurion to make sure that Christ was 
dead before He gave the body to 
Joseph of Arimathea. The wonder is, 
not so much that He died, but that 
He managed to live so long after the 
terrible brutalities that had been in- 
flicted on Him. And supposing in a wild 
flight of the imagination that He didn’t 
die: how could He have lived for so 
many hours in the Tomb? The fol- 
lowers of Christ rubbed an immense 
amount of myrrh and aloes over His 
body, and then proceeded to bind His 
head and body tightly with ‘linen 
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cloths. The Jews carefully sealed the 
Tomb. They were better satisfied 
that He was dead than these latter- 
day critics who are searching for any- 
thing but the obvious facts. 


The Fable of the Stolen Body 


There is, of course, the old fable that 
the Apostles stole the body. What 
could possibly have been the motive? 
If they believed that He was going to 
rise, why should they have disturbed 
the body? If they felt that He was an 
imposter or insane when He made His 
predictions about His Resurrection, 
they would have been utterly irra- 
tional in attempting to act out the lie 
or the heroics of a man who was killed 
“absolutely dead.’’ One fact is clear 
in the New Testament: the Apostles, 
except St. John, were not at all brave 
until Pentecost. They would not 
have had the courage to steal the body, 
even if it were prudent or expedient. 

Again, how could they have stolen 
the body? The Tomb was guarded 
by soldiers and the entrance was 
closed up by a giant stone. It is true 
that the soldiers, bribed by the Jewish 
leaders, circulated the report the body 
was stolen while they slept on duty. 
I believe it was St. Augustine who said 
that a sleeping witness is no witness: 
how could they have known what had 
happened if they were asleep? The 
death penalty was not uncommon for 
the crime of sleeping on army duty: 
it is not probable that these soldiers 
circulated the report very widely. 
Moreover, when the Jews persecuted 
the Apostles, they never charged them 
with having stolen the body of Christ. 

Finally, the Apostles gave up their 
lives, except John, in confirmation of 
the fact of the Resurrection. It is 


hard ‘enough for human nature to 
endure the ordeal of dying for the truth. 


It is incredible that the Apostles could 
become martyrs for a lie. 


Other Vagaries of Critics 


There is another school of critics 
which maintains that nothing hap- 
pened at all on Easter. The appari- 
tions of the risen Jesus were purely 
imaginary. ‘They were the result, so 
these critics say, of a high state of 
nervous tension among the followers 
of Christ. They were breathlessly 
awaiting the Resurrection, and so the 
wish was father to the thought. Un- 
fortunately for these critics, the New 
Testament knocks the ground out from 
under their ideas. It expressly states 
that Mary Magdalen and the other 
women: brought spices to anoint the 
body of Christ. The two disciples on 
the way to Emmaus on Easter Sunday 
afternoon certainly had no sense of 
keen expectation of the rising of Christ 
from the dead. Secondly, the hypo- 
thesis of hallucination breaks down 
badly in the case of the five hundred 
persons mentioned by St. Paul who 
saw Him at one and the same time. 
A neurotic woman may leave her 
doctor’s office and see something that 
isn’t there. But imagine five hundred 
healthy farmers and fishermen all 
seeing the same phantom at exactly 
the same time! 

Then there is the coma theory. 
Christ didn’t really die: He was only in 
a coma when He was buried on Good 
Friday. This requires of its believers 
a superhuman credulity. Superman 
would be a sissy compared to this pale 
Galilean who was “only a man’’ but 
who was able to rise up on Easter 
Sunday morning and- walk abroad: 
the loss of blood, the nail-wounds in 
hands and feet, the lack of food and air, 
thefrightfulscourging negate the slight- 
est possibility of such a non-miraculous 
recuperation. 
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Attitude of Mind, Rather than Evidence, 
's to version 


Occasionally it is argued that Christ 
should have left the grave while an 
immense crowd of non-believers were 
spectators. The testimony of the 
faithful followers of Our Lord is sus- 
pect. But refusal to believe is more 
a question of an attitude of mind 
rather than a quantity of evidence. 
The spectacular can always be ex- 
plained away by the unbelieving. It 
was useless for the rich man in the 
parable to send extraordinary messages 
of warning to his brethren since they 
wouldn’t accept the word even of a 
man from the other world if they re- 
fused to accept the word of Moses and 
the Prophets. 

The attitude of the Jews was the 
attitude that every priest encounters 
sooner or later in caring for souls. It 
is the obstinacy of the will, that 
pertinacious stubbornness that refuses 
to give assent to a proposition that 
means personal sacrifice. To accept 
the Resurrection, the Jews would 
have to reform their whole line of 
thought regarding the material nature 
of the Kingdom of God onearth. They 
would have to accept a religion that 
was almost the antithesis to the re- 
ligion they had known: a religion that 
in its interiorness was like a painful 
operation, not like the soothing and 
respectable externalism to which they 
were accustomed. 

The rapid growth of Christianity is 
another excellent proof of the fact of 
the Resurrection. The Apostles had 
little to offer to the pagans and Jews 
that would be an enticement or allure- 
ment. They could hold out a life of 
sacrifice and a prospect of martyrdom, 


but these hardly could be considered 
persuasive arguments. They did, 
however, have one insuperable. argu- 
ment: the actual fact of the Resur- 
rection. It was so incontestable that 
St. Paul based the whole case for 
Christianity on the reality of this fact. 
St. Augustine said that the growth 
of Christianity without the Resur- 
rection would be a greater miracle 
than the Resurrection itself. 

Some years ago an author named 
Morrison decided to shatter the 
“myth’’ of the Resurrection. But 
before doing so, he felt that he ought 
to engage in some research to insure 
a thorough demolition of the fable. 
After he had consulted the ancient 
texts, he came to the conclusion that 
Christ had actually risen from the 
dead and his book therefore was simply 
a proof of the Christian teaching. 

However, every preacher must 
keep in mind that a man must be 
persuaded rather than convinced of 
the Resurrection. The intellect can 
go so far, but the human will is dic- 
tator. Belief in Christ’s Divinity has 
implications and consequences that 
run down into the core of a man’s 
personality and outwards into every 
phase of his life. It must mean sur- 
render of certain pleasures, passions 
and ambitions. Not every man is 
ready, willing and anxious for sur- 
render, and, in trying to persuade such 
a man of the fact of the Resurrection, 
we are going into the deep and myste- 
rious waters of human malice and of 
the grace of God. The secret of 
victory only God knows. But we 
can be certain that devils of unbelief 
are not cast out by logic and history: 
proofs without prayer are powerless. 








Saint John: Historian and Theologian of Jesus’ 
By James M. Vosté, O.P., S.T.M., S.Scr.D. 


Introduction: Testimony of the Author 


“That which was from the begin- 
ning, that which we have heard, that 
which we have gazed upon and seen, 
and our hands have handled, of the 
Word of Life—for the Life was mani- 
fested, and we have seen and bear wit- 
ness and announce to you the Life 
which is eternal, which was with the 
Father and was manifested to us: that 
which we have seen and heard (I say) 
we announce to you also, in order that 
you may have communion with us; 
yes, and our communion is with the 
Father and with His Son Jesus Christ. 
And we write these things in order that 
our joy may be complete.”’? 

With these solemn and truly sublime 
words of an absolute conviction that 
springs from an intuition of the reality 
of the Incarnate Word that is tempo- 
rally human and eternally divine— 
words which suggest immediately the 
Prologue of the Fourth Gospel—St. 
John opens not only his First Epistle 
but his Gospel itself. To the truth 
and historicity of the Gospel he testi- 
fies as a witness who relates what he 
himself has seen and heard. 

In a similar manner the conclusion 
of the Fourth Gospel contains these 
words: “This is the disciple (the be- 
loved one of Jesus) who gives his evi- 
dence of these events, and wrote this 
narrative; and we know that his evi- 
dence is true.’’* 

1J. M. Vosté, O.P., “Il biografo pid sub- 
lime”’ in I] Regno, II (Assisi 1943), pp. 79-85. 

2TI John, i.2-4. New Testament citations 
are taken with occasional corrections from the 


excellent translation made from the original 
Greek by F. A. Spencer, O.P. (New York) 





Does this testimony withstand the 
critic? Do we contemplate in the 
Fourth Gospel the historic and real 
figure of Jesus? Do we find therein 
His word and His authentic teaching? 
In other words: 

(1) Is the author of the Fourth 
Gospel indeed the witness, the true 
historian, of Jesus? 

(2) How does the figure of Jesus 
appear to us according to this witness, 
the last of the sacred authors? 

It is our objective to answer these 
questions in the following pages, espe- 
cially according to the principles of in- 
ternal criticism, whose conclusions, in 
conformity with the evidence of tradi- 
tion, are confirmed by two recent dis- 
coveries which are both providential 
and epoch-making (the papyri de- 
scribed on page 202). 


Thesis of the Critics 


In speaking of the Fourth Gospel 
which is attributed explicitly to the 
Apostle St. John by a unanimous tradi- 
tion that goes back to Theophilus of 
Antioch (d. 182-183), to St. Irenzus 
(d. 202), and to Clement of Alexan- 
dria (d. 211-216), that is to say to the 
last half of the second century,‘ it was 
customary to insist, until a few years 
ago, on the literary and doctrinal dif- 
ferences that exist in the Johannine 
and Synoptic catechesis. The apos- 
tolic authenticity of the former was 





3 John, xxi. 24. 

4M.-J. Lagrange, “‘Saint Jean” (3rd edi- 
tion, Paris, 1927), pp. xxii-Ixvi. Here is an 
erudite presentation of the evidence offered by 
tradition in support of the authenticity of the 


Gospel of St. John. 
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categorically denied, and, in conse- 
quence, its historical value. Gustave 
Volkmar (born December 1, 1809), 
towards the middle of the last century, 
placed the composition of the Fourth 
Gospel about the year 155.5 This 
date, despite slight variations, has 
been currently held outside the Cath- 
olic Church. Quite recently, in 1933, 


Alfred Loisy, distinguished “‘two prin-. 


cipal stages . . . in the composition” of 
the Fourth Gospel, and fixed the first 
edition, terminating with the conclu- 
sion of our present chapter xx (the 
one before the last), about 135-140; 
while the second, which would be our 
canonical edition, would belong to the 
year 150 or the year 160. The same 
critic added that this ‘‘would be ap- 
proximately contemporaneous with the 
last editions of Matthew and of 
Luke.’ 

If this late origin of the Fourth 
Gospel is admitted, it follows as a logi- 
cal consequence that not only must its 
- apostolic origin be denied, but more 
especially its historical value. ‘John 
(the alleged author of the Fourth 
Gospel) claims to be the witness of 
Christ,’”’ writes the same A. Loisy, 
‘“‘and he is indeed the great witness of 
Christian life, of the life of Christ in 
the Church, at the end of the first 
century of Christianity.’”* And again: 
“John’s narratives are not a history 
but a mystical contemplation of the 





5G. Volkmar, a Swiss Protestant, has ex- 
pressed this opinion in many of his works— 
cfr., ¢.g., one of his last works, “Jesus Naza- 
renus und die erste christliche Zeit” (Ziirich, 
1882), p. 22. 

* For the history of the Criticism of the 
Fourth Gospel, cfr. E. Jacquier, ‘Histoire 
des livres du Nouveau Testament,” IV (Paris, 
1908), pp. 22-51; ‘Etudes de Critique et de 
Philologie du Nouveau Testament” (Paris, 
1920), pp. 372-451. 

7 “La Naissance du Christianisme”’ (Paris, 
1933), pp. 59-60. 

__ * “Etudes évangéliques” (Paris, 1902), p. 
xii. 


Gospel; the discourses are theological 
meditations on the mystery of salva- 
tion.’”® 


The Traditional Thesis 


To-day, on the contrary, a critic who 
would dare to treat the. Johannine 
problem in so summary a fashion would 
be considered behind the times. Any- 
one familiar with the most recent dis- 
coveries knows with certitude that the 
Fourth Gospel dates from the end of 
the first century, as tradition affirms. 
Once this date is accepted, there is no 
longer any reason to doubt its tradi- 
tional attribution to St. John the 
Apostle; the Fourth Gospel acquires 
the value of a direct and personal testi- 
mony; its historicity is based on the 
deeds and words seen and heard by 
that disciple whom Jesus loved. Later 
we shall see how this revolution was 
brought about—a revolution unique 
in the history of Gosepl criticism. 


I. The Apostolic Origin of the Fourth 
Gospel 


St. John and the Synoptists—The 
opinion contrary to that of tradition 
indubitably found serious support in 
the obvious differences that exist be- 
tween the Synoptics and the Fourth 
Gospel. When one turns from the first 
three Gospels, so homogeneous and so 
human, to the Fourth Gospel which is 
wholly divine, one receives the im- 
pression of entering a new world. Not 
only is the style entirely different, but 
the figure of Jesus Himself and His 
teaching seem, at first, to be presented 
in an entirely different way. Jesus, 
according to the Synoptists, is a man, 
speaks as a man with men in simple 





®“Autour d’un petit livre” (Paris, 1903), 
p.93. Here may be found, verbatim, the two 
propositions, 16 and 18, that were condemned 
in the Decree “‘Lamentabili” of July 3, 1907 
(cfr. “Enchiridion Biblicum,” p. 68, nn. 
200 and 202). ; 
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figures and parables. The Synoptists, 
St. Augustine observes, “tamquam 
cum homine Domino in terra ambula- 
bant, de divinitate eius pauca dixer- 
unt.” On the contrary, according to 
St. John, Jesus is the Eternal Word 
who is in God and who is God; all 
things were made by Him, in Him was 
the life, and this life was the light of 
men. “Huic tanti sublimitati prin- 
cipii (evangelii) etiam cetera congrua 
(Joannes) predicavit,” continues St. 
Augustine, ‘et de Domini divinitate, 
quomodo nullus alius, est locutus.’’” 
According to the Synoptists, Jesus 
speaks of God; according to St. 
John, God speaks through Jesus, or 
rather Jesus, the Son of God, speaks 
as God. 

The differences seem even more pro- 
nounced if one concentrates on the 
contents of the Gospels. It is true 
that all tell the story of the life and the 
death of Jesus and relate His dis- 
courses. But the Synoptists describe 
the public ministry of Jesus as taking 
place between Galilee and Jerusalem 
in the space of a single year; while 
John, on the contrary, tells of at least 
five trips to the Holy City in the 
course of three years. Within this 
more restricted framework, the Synop- 
tists narrate more facts; John presents 
many discourses and doctrines. For 
this reason, Clement of Alexandria 
calls the Fourth Gospel mvevyarixér, 
the Synoptists contain rather rd owy- 
aruda." 

Arguments That Support Tradi- 
tion—Those who defend the tradi- 
tional point of view, while admitting 
the differences (which are not contra- 
dictions), justify them because of 
John’s special purpose, while at the 
P.L., 





“Tn Joan. Ev.,” tract. xxxvi, 1; 
XXXV (1902), col. 1662-63. 

11 Fusebts Hist. Eccl., V1, cap. xiv, 14; 
P.G., XX, col. 551-552. 


same time they do not neglect to point 
out the many indications that the 
author of the Fourth Gospel was a 
Palestinian and a witness—therefore 
an apostle, that is, none other than 
John. Here is a brief summary of 
these indications :!* 

(1) The author sometimes quotes 
Hebrew and Aramaic words, expressly 


. adding a translation. ‘‘We have found 


The Messiah,” says Andrew, and the 
Evangelist adds: ‘‘which translated 
means Christ,”’ that is to say “the 
Anointed” (i. 41; likewise iv. 25). 
“Rabbi,” or “Rabboni (which trans- 
lated means Master)” (i. 38; xx. 16). 
“Kepha (which is translated Rock)’ 
(i. 42). ‘Siloam is translated Sent’’ 
(ix. 7). “When Pilate, therefore, 
heard these words, he brought Jesus 
out, and sat down on the judgment- 
seat in the place called The Stone 
Pavement (in Greek, Lithostratos), but 
in Hebrew, Gabbatha” (xix. 13). 
Calvary, “the Place of the Skull, 
which is called in Hebrew, Golgotha’”’ . 
(xix. 17). 

(2) The author quotes the Old 
Testament frequently (16 times), and 
sometimes according to the Hebrew 
Text (xiii. 18, xix. 37). His style re- 
veals a Semitic influence: it is para- 
tactical, and abounds in synonymous 
and antithetical parallelisms in the 
manner of the Psalms and the Proph- 
ets. The whole Gospel reveals his 
familiarity with the religious and social 
customs of the Jews and with the 
political conditions of Palestine at the 
time of Jesus. On the occasion of the 





12-The arguments of ‘‘internal criticism” 
are well presented by J. E. Steinmueller, 
ua Companion to Scripture Studies,” III, 
“Special Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment,” pp. 149-152; and by J. Renié, 
“Manuel d’Ecriture Sainte,” IV (8rd ed., 
1943), pp. 164-168. Cfr. E. B. Allo’s last 
work, “‘L’Evangile spirituel de Saint Jean” 
(Paris, 1944), pp. 78-84. 
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wedding at Cana, for example, he tells 
us that “six stone water-jars stood 
there, according to the Jewish manner 
of purification” (ii. 6). He speaks of 
the different feasts of the Jews: of the 
Feast of Tabernacles (vii. 2); of the 
Feast of the Dedication, observing 
“It was winter’’—as a matter of fact, 
this feast was celebrated in the month 
of December (x. 22); in mentioning 
the Passover, he adds: “Many went 
up to Jerusalem from the country be- 
fore the Passover in order to purify 
themselves’’ (xi. 55); in regard to the 
Sabbath, he comments: “You circum- 
cize a man on the Sabbath’ (vii. 22). 
All of chapter iv, which contains the 
story of the Samaritan woman, is re- 
markably exact, as is the detailed 
account of the Passion. The Jews, he 
remarks, ‘‘would not enter the pretor- 
ium that they might not be defiled, but 
might eat the Passover’’ (xviii. 28). 
Again, when Jesus was dead, “the 
Jews, therefore, since it was Prepara- 
tion-day, in order that the bodies might 
not remain upon the cross on the Sab- 
bath—for that Sabbath-day was a high 
festival—requested Pilate that. . . 
they might be removed”’ (xix. 31).'* 
(3) No less remarkable is the 
geography and the topography of the 
Fourth Gospel. Pére Lagrange has 
pointed out 19 special indications—‘‘an 
extraordinary number,’’ he observes, 
“considering the paucity of the events 
contained in the Gospel.’’ ‘So,’ he 
continues a little further on, ‘“‘if it has 
not been possible to verify all these 
indications on the spot, at least none 
13 Pére Lagrange rightly concludes: “A 
Jewish refugee in Ephesus might be the 
author of the book, but one cannot say that 
he represented Hellenistic Christianity after 
the manner that Philo represented syncretic 
Judaism. It is morally impossible that a 
work originating in Ephesus in such an en- 
vironment could reflect so faithfully condi- 


tions and ideas that existed in Jerusalem 
sixty years earlier” (op. cit., p. cxxxiv). 


have been proved to be erroneous. 
The majority have been easily checked, 
and this number increases with dis- 
coveries in Palestine.’’ Then, having 
enumerated some of the results of this 
research, the great master of modern 
Catholic exegesis concludes: ‘‘These 
results are of a nature to inspire con- 
fidence in the whole. The total impact 
of these facts is decisive in determining 
the realistic character of John.’’!* 

(4) The Same may be said of the 
chronology of the Fourth Gospel: no 
one is more careful or more exact in 
indicating the sequence, to the very 
hour and day of the narrated facts, as 
if his purpose was to complete, in this 
respect, the accounts given by the 
Synoptists. To-day exegetes are unani- 
mous, in cases of apparent diver- 
gencies, in preferring the precise testi- 
mony of the Fourth Gospel to the 
more indefinite statements of the 
Synoptists. Consider, by way of ex- 
ample, the question of the length of the 
public life of Jesus or the story of the 
Passion. 

(5) To all these indications which 
prove that the author of the Fourth 
Gospel can be none other than a 
Palestinian and an eyewitness, may be 
added the realistic and living nature of 
the discourses of Jesus and of the 
questions and the objections with 
which He was pursued. Mention 
might also be made of the perfectly 
natural psychology, and the lifelike 
way in which the characters are de- 
scribed, sometimes with a single stroke 
of the pen: it suffices to name Nico- 
demus: “This man came-to Him at 
night” (iii. 2); the Samaritan woman, 
spontaneously talkative, ingenuous 
yes, but not lacking in a certain cun- 
ning (iv); the man who was born 
blind, a shrewd individual, happy to be 


4 Op. cit., pp. cxxiv sqq. 
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able to see, and seeing far and clearly 
(ix); and again Nathanael: ‘Behold 
an Israelite, indeed, in whom there is 
no guile!””—a miracle in the case of an 
Israelite! (i. 47); Philip, a practical, 
realistic man, declares: ‘“Two hun- 
dred denarii worth of bread would not 
be enough for them so that every one 
might take a little’ (vi. 7), and later: 
“Show us the Father, and it will be 
enough for us” (xiv. 8); Thomas: 
“Unless I see . . . I will nét believe it”’ 
(xx. 25); Judas, a miser and a traitor: 
“He was a thief” (xii. 6), and “He 
went out immediately; and it was 
night” (xiii. 30). Here are so many 
types, depicted by a simple stroke of 
the brush, by an observer who remem- 
bers what he has seen. “Such mas- 
tery,” likewise observes Father Allo, 
“can only belong to one who has heard 
and seen.’ These indications are so 
clear and convincing that Renan him- 
self had to recognize that ‘“‘the his- 
toric canvas of the Fourth Gospel is the 
life of Jesus just as it was known in the 
school of John,” and a few lines fur- 
ther, he adds: ‘‘This school better 
understood the exterior circumstances 
of the life of the Founder than did the 
group whose memories are embodied 
in the Synoptic Gospels.’’" 

All this, however, did not suffice to 
convince the critics who were opposed, 
for the most part, to the apostolic 
origin and to the historicity of the 
Fourth Gospel; and who attributed 
the above-mentioned facts to the 
literary powers of the later author. A 
subterfuge, which, strictly speaking, is 
possible but scarcely probable. 





On. the following page 


% Op. cit., p. 83. 
“Can these things be 


E. B. Allo concludes: 


asserted of an idealistic dreamer, only con- 
cerned with depicting symbols and allegories, 
rather than of the most keen-sighted and 
faithful of historians?” 

“Vie de Jesus” (Paris, Lévy, 1864), p. 
xXxxXvVvi. 


Recently Discovered Papryi.—But 
the critics did not count on the testi- 
mony of papyri. As a matter of fact, 
some papyri recently discovered in 
Egypt (1935) have vindicated the 
traditional teaching, and confirmed the 
obvious explanation of the literary 
indications already cited: this con- 
firmation is the more providential be- 
cause completely unexpected, lumi- 
nous and incontestable.” This evi- 
dence is contained in the Egerton 
Papyrus 2 of the British Museum and 
the Rylands Greek Papyrus 457 of the 
John Rylands Library in Manchester. 

A. The first was published by H. 
Idris Bell and T. C. Skeat under the 
rather inaccurate title, “Fragments of 
an Unknown Gospel”’ (London, 1935); 
it would have been more exact, as Pére 
Lagrange observes, to speak of “A New 
Gospel Papyrus.”’* 

. The Egerton Papyrus is composed of 
portions of three leaves of a codex, of 
which two are better preserved and 
measure 11.5 X 9.2 cm. and 11.8 X 9.7 
cm.; only a small portion of the third 
leaf remains, whichis 6 X 2.3cm. The 
script belongs to the middle of the 
second century, and there is one column 
to the page. These portions are to be 
considered among the most important 
Christian papyri yet discovered. The 
text is not continuous and homogene- 
ous, but rather is composed of extracts 
from the Fourth Gospel and abridged 
accounts from the Synoptists. These 
are not isolated Logia, but complete 
pericopes. They are not in the form of 
a diatesseron or of a harmony of the 
four Gospels. Nor is it a Gospel in the 
traditional sense (that is, an account of 
the life and death of Jesus); much less 
can it be called ‘‘a fifth gospel.’’ These 

" Cfr. E. Florit, ‘“Parlano anchi i papiri. 

Le pitt recenti conferme sull’autenticita del 


IV Vangelo” (2nd ed., Rome, 1943). 
18 Revue Biblique, XLIV (1935), p. 327. 
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are passages grouped together accord- 
ing to a predetermined object, extracts 
from practically all the canonical Gos- 
pels, referring to the chief controversies 
of Jesus with His adversaries. 

Here are the completed Johannine 
texts of the first fragment (verso). 
After a few lines of uncertain -origin, 
St. John is quoted as follows. ‘‘Search 
the scriptures, in which ye think that ye 
have life; these are they-which bear wit- 
ness of Me (v. 39). Think not that I 
came to accuse you to My Father; there 
is one that accuseth you, even Moses, on 
whom ye have set your hope (v.45). And 
when they said, ‘We know well that God 
spake unto Moses, but as for thee, we 
know not whence thou art,’ Jesus an- 
swered and said unto them; ‘Now%s your 
unbelief accused. ..’’’(ix. 29).% The 
dependence on the Gospel of St John is 
therefore certain, although the extracts 
have been to some extent adapted to 
form a homogeneous collection. A 
similar collection, doctrinal or apolo- 
getic, supposes original sources al- 
ready well known and widely diffused. 
And before these original works or the 
collection could have reached Central 
Egypt (whence came the papyri) a 
considerable length of time must have 
elapsed. Thus, the Egerton Papyrus 
2, according to the unanimous opinion 
of the most eminent papyrologists, 
dates from the middle of the second 
century; it can be placed with almost 
absolute certitude between the years 
130 and 165. Therefore, the Johan- 
nine Gospel itself must come from the 
end of the first century, as tradition has 
affirmed. 

Pére Lagrange, who has always de- 


19 “‘Rragments of an Unknown Gospel,’’ p. 
28. This translation is given by the editors 
on the page indicated. It is similar to the Re- 
vised Version. The other texts recall John, 
viii. 59 = x. 31; vii. 30-44, x. 39 (= Luke, 
iv. 30); also John, iii. 2, x. 25 (= Matt., 
xxii. 16). 





fended the apostolic origin of the 
Fourth Gospel—and no one has done 
this with greater skill and authority— 
concludes in giving thanks to God. 
‘Providence,’ he writes, “has fur- 
nished us with indisputable proof that 
the Gospel of St. John was in existence 
in the terms with which we are famil- 
iar, at the beginning of the second 
century, on an equal basis with those 
of the Synoptists.’’” 

B. The second papyrus (Rylands 
Greek 457) was published shortly after 
the first in the same year by C. H. 
Roberts, ‘““An Unpublished Fragment 
of the Fourth Gospel in the John Ry- 
lands Library’’ (Manchester, 1935).?! 
It was acquired by Grenville in Egypt 
in 1920, along with some other papyri. 
It is now in the Rylands Libarary in 
Manchester. This papyrus is a very 
small portion of a leaf, 8.9 X 5.8 cm. 
(text 6.4 X 6 cm.); it originally formed 
part of a codex, since it contains writ- 
ing on both sides of the fragment. It 
contains a few verses from the dialogue 
of Jesus with Pilate during the Passion 
(that is to say, John, xviii. 31-33, 37— 
38). Thus, it is a complete and homo- 
geneous part of an unabridged copy of 
the Gospel of St. John. It might be 
argued that the Egerton Papyrus,’ or 
the codex from which it was taken, de- 
pended on documents that antedated 
the composition of our canonical 
Gospel of John, and that these docu- 
ments were later used and copied by 
the author of the Fourth Gospel. This 
opinion is held by Bell and Skeat, the 
editors. In this instance, such a 
doubt is absolutely excluded, because 
the text on the first side of the frag- 
ment continues, with an omission of 
three verses, on the second side. Here 


® Revue Biblique, XLIV, p. 343. 

2! Cfr. the excellent Review by P. Benoit 
in the Revue Biblique, XLV (1936), pp. 269- 
272. 
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is the passage according to Spencer’s 
translation: 


Recto (John, xviii. 31). The Jews 
(answered him, i.e., Pilate): ‘We 
are not permitted to put anyone to 
death’; (32) that the word of Jesus 
might be fulfilled which He spoke, 
signifying the nature of the death He 
was about to die. (33) Pilate, there- 
fore, reéntered the prextorium, and 
calling Jesus, asked Him: ‘Thou 
art the King of the Jews?’ (34) 
Jesus replied... 


Verso (37): “‘...I ama King. 
For this purpose I have been born, 
and for this purpose I have come into 
the world, to bear witness to the 
Truth. Everyone who is of the Truth 
listens to My voice.’’ (38) ‘‘What 
ts the truth?” said Pilate tohim. And 
saying this, he went out again to the 
Jews and said to them: “I discover 
no crime in Him.” 


This Johannine fragment comes, too, 
from the first half of the second cen- 
tury, a date approved and supported 
by F. Kenyon, W. Schubart and H. I. 
Bell, who are among the most com- 
petent authorities in this field. ‘The 
fragment is very small,’’ writes the 
Rev. Abbé Joseph Ricciotti, ‘“‘but its 
incomparable importance is due to its 
antiquity. The most competent spe- 
cialists in the world, when consulted, 
agreed in attributing this fragment to 
the first half of the second century, and 
most probably to the first decades of 
that half rather than to the last. As 
an average, then, we could take the 
year 130. We must note besides; that 
the fragment, which formed part of an 
entire codex, not of a volumen, comes 
from Egpyt. Therefore, in that year 
Egypt already knew a composition 
written in Asia Minor. Now we must 


subtract from the year 130 a propor- 
' tionate number of years sufficient to 
allow that composition, originating in 
Asia, to reach Egypt and be recopied 


and diffused, and then we shall obtain 
the date which tradition ascribes to the 
origin of the Fourth Gospel, that is, 
the end of the first century’’.”? 


II. The Figure and Doctrine of Jesus 
in the Fourth Gospel 


The Fourth Gospel, therefore, was 
written at the end of the first century. 
It contains the teaching of St. John 
the Apostle, who was the witness of 
Jesus and the author of a most sub- 
lime biography. How does this be- 
loved disciple, John, present the figure 
and the doctrine of the Master? First 
of all, the more human character of 
Jesus in the first three Gospels and the 
more spiritual character in the Fourth 
must not make us lose sight of His 
very human character in the Johan- 
nine Gospel, nor of His highly spiritual 
and divine character as portrayed in 
the Synoptics. Thus, St. John pre- 
sents Jesus to us as Son of Man and 
Son of God, an adorable theandric 
figure, ‘“The Word made Flesh.” 

(1) Likewise, in the Synoptics, 
Jesus is also presented as the Son of 
God. The Angel announces Him to 
Mary as the Son of the Most High, 
the Son of God (Luke, i. 32, 35). In 
the Baptism and Transfiguration, the 
voice of God proclaims His Beloved 
Son (Mark, i. 11, ix. 6 [Gk. 7]); and 
St. Peter, in the name of all the 
Apostles, acknowledges His divinity: 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
Living God” (Matt., xvi. 16). In the 
parable of the wicked husbandmen 
(who represent the Israelites), after 
sending His servants, the prophets, 
who were abused and put to death, 
Jahweh, the master of the vineyard, 
sends Jesus, His well-loved and only 
Son, the heir who is cast out of the 





32 “Vita di Gest” (Milan-Rome, 1941), pp. 
169-170. 
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vineyard and crucified outside the city 
gates (Matt., xxi. 37 sqq., and parallels; 
Heb., xiii. 12).2% Finally, at the most 
sublime and most critical moment of 
His life, during the Passion, Jesus Him- 
self replies frankly to the challenge of 
the high priest, ‘“Tell us whether Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of God?,’’ with 
the words: ‘Thou hast said it” 
(Matt., xxvi. 63-64; Mark, xiv. 61- 
62).74 

(2) Jesus is also represented as the 
Son of Man in the Fourth Gospel. 
He lives and speaks as a man among 
men; He knows by experience all their 
needs and sorrows; He will undergo a 
most ignominious death. Thus, after 
the Prologue, we see Him going down 
to the Jordan to be baptized with 
sinners—He who is “‘the Lamb of God, 
who takes away the sin of the world” 
(John, i. 29). Shortly after, we see 
Him with His Blessed Mother partici- 
pating so humanly in the wedding 
feast at Cana, ready to manifest His 
divine power (ii. 1-12). 
Synoptics, with righteous anger He 
drives the sellers from the Temple (ii. 
13-17). Exhausted by His travels and 
seated beside Jacob’s Well, He asks for 
a drink (iv. 6-7), and His disciples in- 
vite Him familiarly to eat: ‘Master, 
eat” (iv. 31). When He sees Mary, 
Lazarus’ sister, weeping inconsolably, 
“Jesus groaned in His spirit,” and He 
wept, too (xi. 33-34). During the 
Passion, Jesus appears no less humili- 
ated in John than in the Synoptics: 
insulted and buffeted by the soldiers, 
crowned with thorns, derisively cov- 
ered with a purple cloak, treated as a 
mock King: “. . .and drawing near 
the soldiers said: ‘Hail, King of the 
Jews!’ and they struck Him’ (xix. 

23Cfr. J. M. Vosté, O.P., “‘Parabole 
Domini Nostri’’ (2nd ed., 1933), pp. 365 sqq. 


24 Cfr. J. M. Vosté, O.P., ‘‘De Passione et 
Morte Jesu” (1937), pp. 124-127. 


As in the) 


2-3). Finally, on the cross, abandoned 
by all, reduced to the last agony, 
crushed by agonizing sufferings, He 
cries out: “‘I thirst.” Consumed with 
fever, yes, but much more with thirst 
for the souls for whom He died (xix. 
28). 

(3) Nevertheless, it is certain that 
the Fourth Gospel is more spiritual and 
more theological than the Synoptics. 
The Fourth Gospel is the delight of 
contemplative and mystic souls; an 
atmosphere of sublime spirituality and 
pure divinity is found in every verse 
from the beginning to the end.” 

The incidents related by John—even 
those that he has in common with the 
Synoptists, such as the expulsion of the 
sellers from the Temple (ii. 13-22) and 
the multiplication of the loaves (vi)— 
have a profound theological meaning 
and receive a totally spiritual applica- 
tion. The same may be said of the 
cure of the paralytic at Bethesda (v), 
of the man who was born blind (ix), 
of the resurrection of Lazarus (xi). 
These facts and miracles are not told 
for their own sakes (that is, not merely 
for the story), but because of the doc- 
trine: they are used as an occasion for 
the manifestation of Divine Wisdom. _ 
This has been expressed by St. Augus- 
tine in his usual profound and anti- 
thetical style: “Quia ipse Christus 


% In the posthumous work of E. B. Allo 
cited above, ‘‘L’Evangile spirituel de Saint 
Jean,” the last chapter is “Jean et la Vie 
Contemplative.’’ In it the author shows that 
“St. John is the example of the contemplative 
life. His Apocalypse, his Gospel, his Epistles, 
are the highest school of mystical the- 
ology ... ” (p. 153). ‘‘Therefore, he has 
been (and this is his characteristic note) 
the apostle of the peace of contemplation, the 
master of contemplation...” (p. 155). E. 
B. Allo then shows how, in the Fourth Gospel, 
this contemplative life in action (contemplata 
aliis tradere) was realized by the Precursor, 
by the Blessed Virgin, and by Christ Him- 
self. It is sufficient for us here to recall the 
discourses of the Last Supper and the Priestly 
Prayer (xiii—xvii). 
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Verbum Dei est, etiam factum Verbi 
verbum nobis est.’’** 

Surely, St. John intended to write 
the history of Jesus (recall the chrono- 
logical, geographical and psychological 


indications mentioned above); but he. 


does this in a manner very specially his 
own: always and everywhere he 
emphasizes the divinity of Jesus. 
Throughout his entire work he sounds 
the ‘‘theological note,’’ which is, as it 
were, the dominant note, the leitmottf, 
of this celestial oratorio of the Fourth 
Gospel. “Now while He was in 
Jerusalem at the Passover, during the 
festival, many on witnessing the mar- 
vellous deeds which He performed, be- 
lieved in His name. Jesus, on His 
part, however, did not trust Himself 
to them, because He knew all men, and 
because He had no need that anyone 
should enlighten Him about man; for 
He Himself knew what was in man’ (ii. 
23-25).. Son of God and God Him- 
self, He read hearts and unveiled the 
future: ‘For Jesus knew from the be- 
ginning who the unbelievers were, and 
who His future betrayer was’’ (vi. 64). 
During the agonizing drama of the 
Passion, brought before the iniquitous 
Sanhedrin of the Jews and the tri- 
bunal of the Roman Governor Pilate, 
thence to Herod, from Herod to Pilate, 
harshly treated by the soldiers, scoffed, 
scourged to the shedding of blood, ex- 
posed to the over-excited mob, at last 
condemned to be crucified, Jesus 
appears in St. John as the only one 
completely free and cognisant of the 
future: ‘‘Now before the festival day 
of the Passover, Jesus knowing that the 
hour of His departure from this world 
to the Father had come. . ., knowing 
that the Father had given all things into 
His hands, and that He had come forth 


% “Tn Joan. Ev.,”’ tract. xxiv, 2, in P.L., 


XXXV (1902), col. 1593. 


from God and was returning to God . . .”’ 
(xiii. 1, 3). After this last solemn 
affirmation of the knowledge, omnipo- 
tence and divine origin of Jesus, St. 
John begins the story of the Passion, of 
the extreme humiliation of the Son of 
God. 

In a similar manner, the discourses of 
Jesus, as they are recounted by John 
the theologian, are so many manifesta- 
tions of His divinity. Jesus presents 
Himself, or is presented, as the author 
of our spiritual life under different 
metaphors or figurative expressions: 
“T am the Light of the world”’ (viii. 12). 
“TI am the Resurrection and the Life’”’ 
(xi. 25). “I am the Way, the Truth 
and the Life’ (xiv. 6). ‘‘Whoever 
drinks of the water that I shall give 
him shall not thirst any more; but the 
water that I shall give him shall become 
in him a fountain of water leaping up 
into everlasting life’ (iv. 13b-14). “I 
am the Bread of life; he that comes to 
Me shall not hunger, and he that be- 
lieves in Me shall never thirst’’ (vi. 
35). “I am the Good Shepherd. The 
Good Shepherd lays down his life for 
his sheep” (x. 11). “I am the true 
vine... you are the branches. Abide 
in Me, and I will abide in you’ as a 
principle of divine life (xv. 1-5). 

Conclusion.—Jesus, the. Saviour, is 
therefore the source of all light and of 
spiritual life, because He is the Word, 
the Wisdom of God, and God: this is 
the supreme revelation of the Prologue. 
From this light the Synoptics as well as 
the Johannine Gospel receive their full 


77 In the beautiful work already referred 
to, E. B. Allo reduces all these metaphors to 
light and life, which, according to the Pro- 
logue itself, are to be the dominant ideas of 
the whole Fourth Gospel. That is why, after 
having described ‘‘Le Symbolisme de saint 
Jean’”’ (Chapter 3, pp. 67-94), he presents 
St. John as “L’évangeliste de la lumiére’’ 
(Chapter 4, pp. 95-119) and as “L’évange- 
liste de la vie” (Chapter 5, pp. 121-149). 
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meaning. This is the keystone of the 
Gospel and of the Christian religion. 
Listen, meditate, recall all that has 


been said: 


In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, 

and the Word was God.... 

In Him was life, 

and the life was the light of men... . 
(their spiritual light and life). 


The light, the true light, 

which enlightens every man, 

was coming into this world 

(through the Incarnation, for:) 

The Word became flesh 

and dwelt among us; 

and we were beholders of His glory 

(especially on Thabor), 

such glory as that of the Only Be- 
gotten of the Father, 

full of grace and truth (John, i. 1, 4, 
9, 14). 





or et. 


Father Smith Organizes Jackson: Case History 
of a Parish Problem 


By Ouin J. Murpick 


A small-town public high school (the 
parish has no Catholic school) was 
reputed to be the occasion of wide- 
spread immorality among the youth. 
Wild parties were common, late hours 
and “‘parking’’ dates were frequently 
heard of; and other occurrences, still 
more extreme, were reported. 

A summary study of the situation 
revealed that the generality of pupils 
were “good,” not depraved. They 
were surrounded by what were really 
occasions of sin because it was ‘‘the 
thing to do,” and “if you don’t join in, 
you're left out.”” Obviously there was 
a social pattern here, a social habit, an 
institution really, that induced young 
people to indulge in thoughts and deeds 
which may lead to sin. It was not 
merely a matter of individual con- 
cupiscence, but more radically a mat- 
ter of social habit. 

Father Smith had employed the 
various necessary and usual means to 
meet this situation. He preached, 
reminding parents to look out for their 
children, and exhorting young people 
to keep the sixth commandment and 
to frequent the Sacraments. In the 
confessional he urged individuals to 
avoid occasions of sin and to resist 
temptation. In the parish societies 
he exhorted the members to virtue and 
to frequentation of the Sacraments. 
He reminded them to give good ex- 
ample to others. 


Father Smith Analyzes the Problem 


Father Smith now proceeded to 
analyze the efficacy of these means. 


“The direct purpose of these means 
is to move my people to individual acts 
of virtue. An excellent objective, 
but... 

“But .. . this objective, the promo- 
tion of individual acts of virtue, leaves 
untouched the ‘institutional problem’ 
which I have diagnosed. 

“TI must aim to change, not only the 
individual souls in my charge, but also 
the evil institutions which ensnare my 
young parishioners. 

“Why not organize good ‘social 
activities,’ which will be under the 
supervision of the parish and will draw 
my Catholic young people away from 
evil influences abroad? 

““A good idea, but still only a partial 
solution. My Catholic young people 
while benefitting by parties, etc., un- 
der parochial auspices, would be losing 
something. They have a right to par- 
ticipation in social affairs of the school 
community at large. Such affairs are 
not intrinsically evil. 

“The Catholics are a small minority. 
Even if they are completely withdrawn 
from the ‘social affairs’ of the school 
(a thing as impossible as it is undesir- 
able), the ‘institutional problem’ re- 
mains—substantially untouched, and 
perhaps aggravated by the fact of the 
Catholic withdrawal. 

“Who can meet this problem di- 
rectly? NotI. It must be the young 
people themselves, because they are the 
ones who are in direct contact with it. 

“Can my young people and other 
young people in the school do anything 
about this ‘institutional problem’? 
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“I must have a chat with Philip 
Renoir. He is a leading senior, and is 
popular throughout the school. Alice 
Green, too—she’s a real leader. May- 
be they know the answers.” 


Philip and Alice View the Problem 


Philip and Alice don’t use Father 
Smith’s vocabulary, but they know 
what is at the bottom of the moral 
problem in their school. 

“Why yes, Father Smith. Condi- 
tions are pretty bad. The kids do a 
lot of foolish running around—and 
things they’re not supposed to do. It 
seems like everybody does it.” 

“It’s just the thing to do. A ‘date’ 
means one thing. And if you don’t go 
along, you don’t date.” 

“No, Father, not everybody. A lot 
of kids would like to change the situa- 
tion. And Miss Brown, our English 
teacher, is worried about it, too.” 

“Well, some of the Catholics—I 
won't mention any names—give bad 
example. They don’t seem to care.”’ 

“Sure, Father, we'd like to do some- 
thing about it. Do you mean that 
just two people like us can change the 


whole school? We don’t want to stick . 


our necks out. Besides, it wouldn’t do 
any good.” 

Father Smith then exposed some 
leading ideas on organizing for action. 

“You don’t have to do it alone. In 
fact, you can’t do it alone. This is a 
problem for organized action. It will 
take a lot of careful observation. We 
must determine who can help us—what 
they can do, and what procedures shall 
be adopted.” 

Philip and Alice now discovered ‘the 
need for personal formation. 

“But, Father, who are we to start 
something like this? I’m just an ordi- 
nary guy. I’m not very religious.” 

“This is like being chosen to be a 


prophet or something. Like you were 
saying Sunday, Father, about St. John 
the Baptist.” 

“But we're not good enough for 
that.”’ 

Father Smith explained to Philip 
and Alice their true dignity as Chris- 
tians. 

“You're a lot better than you think. 
You have a real share in Christ’s 
Priesthood. Not the same kind of 
share that I have as one ordained. 
But a real share . . . given you by Holy 
Baptism and Confirmation. 

“Sure, you are chosen. And in a 
more special way even than John the 
Baptist. So you have a more special 
obligation to carry out your mission. 

“And just like St. John you must 
make some personal preparation. You 
must do penance. You must give more 
time and thought to Christ living in 
our midst—mystically . . . but power- 
fully and intimately present with us in 
His Mystical Body. It takes time and 
effort, but...” 

“. , .but it’s worth it, Father. 

I’m your man.” 

“Not my man, Philip, so much as 
Christ’s man. But I'll do what I can 
to help. Christ and you. . .and all 
those in whom or by whom Christ is 
working . . . will do the real work.”’ 


Organization Begins 


Philip and Alice soon had two co- 
workers. 

“‘“Genevieve will come next week. I 
told her you wanted a special study 
group, Father, one that needed some 
experts.” 

“Don wanted to know what it was 
all about, so I said that you wanted 
some specialists to do a job.” 

A general discussion is held: ends, 
means and motivation are considered. 
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‘‘We want our school to have a bet- 
ter reputation in the community.” 

“A lot of the kids at school are in a 
rut. They don’t realize what they’re 
doing.” 

“People shouldn’t do things without 
thinking. After all, we have minds, 
and know what’s right and wrong. It’s 
not Christian to let yourself be dragged 
into something you know is wrong. It 
is our Christian duty to do something 
about the whole situation.” 

“I guess we’re all agreed on that. 
But what to do?” 

“We ought to talk to those who 
would understand. Let them see for 
themselves what’s wrong.” 

“We'll have to do more than talk. 
What about better parties. .. ?” 

“But it’s not so much what we do at 
school as it is away from school... .”’ 

“|. .1 think it’s a matter of having 
right ideas about use of leisure time in 
general... .” 

“We'll have to get the student 
council or something to work on a pro- 
gram.” 

“We can do something in the 4H 
Clubs—the girls’ section, anyway. This 


question has a lot to do with Head and . 


Heart, and even Health. That’s three 
of the H’s.” 

“You know, kids, this problem—lI 
just thought of something—this prob- 
lem is a lot bigger than just how to 
behave on a date. A lot of things all 
go together—like school spirit, and 
being serious about learning something 
in school, and taking better care of 
money and property.” 

“And what we do outside—like 
doin’ our share at home.”’ 

“Yeh, but you can’t solve ’em all at 
once.” 

“No, but they all go together, sorta. 
I see where we got a lifework ahead of 
us.” 


Father Smith helped to summarize. 

“We have enough to work on now. 
You've taught mea lot. I think we all 
see the problem better now, and how it 
can be met. Rather, how you can meet 
it. You’re the ones who'll have to do 
the work. I’m just yourhelper. I’m 
like the man in a factory who runs the 
tool and supply room. You come to my 
window when you need something to 
do your job. 

“Yes, I'll have to meet with you 
often. Every week, I think, and in 
separate groups—the boys one time, 
the girls another. And maybe add a 
few more to our two groups—but none 
but good workers, . . . people with com- 
mon sense and a desire to help others. 

“Meanwhile .. . pray a lot .. . that 
you'll be worthy of your trust. Keep 
your eyes open...and....” 

“We know, Father, ... 
mouths shut.” 

“Well, not exactly, but you know 
what I mean. Don’t talk too much. 
If some one wants to know what your 
meetings are about, just tell them 
you're having special study clubs on 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Our Lord wants to be better 
known in His Mystical Body. You 
are going to make Him better known 
in St. Rose’s Parish.” 

“We ought to say a prayer, Father.”’ 

“Yes, shall we say the prayer to 
Christ the King?” 


and our 


Father Smith Takes Stock 


The pastor greeted his returning 
curate: ‘‘Aliquid novum, Father?”’ 

“Nova et vetera, Father Sullivan—a 
kind of study club with field work.” 

“But do you have time for it, son?’’ 

“The young folks will do the work. 
It’s their job. I help by letting them 
help themselves.”’ 
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In his room Father Smith mur- too. Whose idea was that? Gene- 
mured: vieve’s, I guess. Remember how 


“The Spirit was with us to-night. . . 
‘When two or three are gathered to- 
gether in My Name, behold I am with 
you.’... Thank God for that. 

“Didn’t Newman say: ‘Christ finds 
us in the double tabernacle of a house 
of flesh and a house of brethren, and He 
sanctifies both....’? May Christ find 
my new brethren in the house which 
they are building! And may He sanc- 
tify it, this ‘house’ of parish life! 

“Holy Spirit, breathe with us in our 
holy conspiracy. . . . Holy Virgin 
Mary, who hast been likened to the air 
we breathe, be our inspiration.” 


Philip and Alice Take Stock 


Philip and Alice took stock three 
months later. 

“That was the best assembly we 
ever had. Makes you feel like doing 
your share around school.” 

“T guess we needed a shot in the 
arm. Something’s happened around 
here. But I don’t know just what.” 

“They’re getting a lot of good ideas 
in the 4H Clubs here. Miss Brown 
seemed kind of surprised and pleased 
a coupla weeks ago when everybody 
went for Don’s suggestion about get- 
ting everybody in on parties, making 
sure everybody has a good time.” 

“Those ‘barn dances’ are lots of fun, 


funny we thought it was at first?” 

“That Mr. Dolan sure knows how 
to teach square dances.” 

“You know I think we oughta give 
visiting basketball teams a better 
break. We sound like hoodlums some- 
times, booing the other side.... We 
oughta get Alf, as head of the Athletic 
Club, to propose it in the next Assem- 
bly.” 

Alice reflected on the “inner work- 
ing” of her “‘cell.” 

“T didn’t know that working with 
somebody else on something like this 
could do so much for you.... It 
makes you feel like you’re doing some- 
thing worthwhile . . . a job nobody else 
can do.... It’s like Father said, too: 
‘Communion means being with others.’ 
Christ is closer to us because we, His 
members, are closer to each other. .. . 
Now when you get a problem, you 
think how somebody else can help you 
solve it, and when you see somebody 
else with a problem you figure how you 
can help him. And Father Smith... 
he seems to let us do everything our- 
selves, and yet I think he knows just 
how everything will go anyway... . 
What if he is transferred, like they say 
he might be? Still, I think any priest 
could do what Father Smith is doing 
... if we helped him help us.” 











Oriental Parochial Rights 
By CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


All over the country there has been 
a most encouraging response to the 
directive of the Holy See that an 
annual Oriental Day be held in semi- 
naries and schools. Many academies 
and convents have caught the spirit 
and arrange for the celebration of an 
Eastern Rite Mass in their chapels 
whenever possible. Numerous articles 
in our Catholic magazines, ample 
notices of Oriental ceremonies in our 
newspapers, and the constant sale of 
pamphlets on the subject have spread 
information about the Eastern Rites 
in a most gratifying way. It is only 
natural, therefore, that we should sit 
back a bit and try to evaluate this 
progress. What effects has this whole- 
some propaganda had for the good of 
the Eastern Rites? 

Among the laity the response has 
been superb. In ever-increasing num- 
bers they flock to the public celebra- 
tion of an Eastern Liturgy on such 
occasions as those afforded by the 
Fordham Conference every Spring in 
New York City and the Church Unity 
Octave in other cities. The rank and 
file among the laity are beginning to 
understand that there are Catholics of 
Rites other than the Roman who are 
just as loval to the Pope and to the 
Catholic Church as they are. 

Among the clergy, too, the response 
has been good, but it is not yet uni- 
versal. The younger priests have 
learned about the Eastern Rites in 
the seminary, are friendly to Oriental 


1 Cfr. “Oriental Day in the Seminary” in 
HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REvIEW (Febru- 
ary, 1943, p. 406). 


priests when they meet them, and are 
careful in their ministry not to violate 
the parochial rights of the Oriental 
pastors. 

But there is reason to fear that for 
some of the older priests the knowledge 
of things Eastern has remained very 
much in the realm of theory. They 
know that there are such things as 
Eastern Catholics, but they feel that 
their place is in Europe and Asia and 
not in the United States. When the 
matter comes up for discussion, they 
invariably point to some case they 
know where observing the law about 
Eastern Rite Catholics will cause in- 
convenience or trouble. 


Holy See on the Relations between Vari- 
ous Rites 


Let us all be persuaded of two im- 
portant truths. First, the Holy See 
knows better than any individual priest 
the difficulties that are apt to arise 
from the presence in the same territory 
of Catholics belonging to various Rites. 
That is why certain wise and just laws 
have been made to govern the rela- 
tions between the Rites. Secondly, 
the Holy See is zealous in its determi- 
nation to maintain the Eastern Rites, 
despite the contrary views of any in- 
dividual priest here or abroad. His 
Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, 
stated very simply and clearly the 
reason for this at the Oriental Eucha- 
ristic Congress in Chicago in June, 
1941: the Eastern Catholics are, in the 
providence of God, the bridge for the 
reunion of the whole dissident East. 
And the réle to be played in this work 
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by the Catholics of Eastern Rites in 
the United States is especially impor- 
tant, because the ranks of Eastern 
Catholics in Europe are being deci- 
mated by ruthless and consistent per- 
secution on the part of the Soviet 
Government. This new importance 
of Eastern Catholics in America was 
referred to by His Eminence, Eugene 
Cardinal Tisserant, the Papal Secre- 
tary of the Oriental Congregation, in an 
address at Fordham University on 
April 27, 1947. 

Every year the Catholic world 
spends millions of dollars—and 
rightly—to maintain the 
foreign missions. And yet, right at 
our doorstep, there are thousands of 
Eastern Curistians who believe almost 
the same religious truths as we do, but 
who are not Catholics, and we do 
nothing about converting them. There 
is no chance of ever converting them so 
long as they see the Eastern Catholics 
shabbily treated by their brethren of 
the Roman Rite. The dissidents point 
to this ‘treatment as a triumphant 
justification for their independent posi- 
tion. Is it asking too much of our 
missionary zeal to demand that we give 
at least negative support to the effort 
to convert the East by not violating 
the Church’s laws uit the East- 
ern Catholics? 


Rights of Oriental Pastors Invaded 


It will occasion no surprise to any 
priest to hear that these laws are some- 
times violated, but it may be a shock 
to hear to what an extent such viola- 
tions go. Here are some real cases— 
from first-hand, authentic information. 

Everyone will grant that it is not 
only licit but necessary for an Eastern 
Catholic to attend Roman Rite 
churches when there is no church of his 
own at hand. But simply to incor- 


Church’s | 


porate Oriental families into Latin 
parishes when there is a fully equipped 
parish of Eastern Rite in the neighbor- 
hood is parochial piracy. Yet, in one 
Eastern city alone over one hundred 
and fifty families of the Byzantine 
Rite have been thus incorporated by 
a Roman Rite pastor, who completely 
ignores the laws that children are to 
be baptized in the Rite of their parents; 
that a change of Rite can be obtained 
only from ecclesiastical authority and 
for a good reason; that marriages 
between people of different Rites are 
governed by definite laws safeguarding 
the rights of all the Rites, etc. This 
sort of thing is very discouraging to 
the Oriental clergy. Very often they 
refrain from taking action against 
such injustices for the sake of peace 
and to avoid scandal. 
Internal Troubles of Oriental Parishes 
The work of the Eastern Rite pastor 
is often complicated also by the fact 
that some of the older members of his 
parish may have been implicated in 
schisms or independent movements in 
years gone by. We must remember 
that the first Eastern Rite parishes 
were being organized in this country 
only about fifty years ago. Our own 
ecclesiastical organization in this coun- 
try is three times that old. And yet 
our older people can tell us what 
schisms and quarrels took place in our 
parishes too during the formative 
years. In the case of the Eastern Rite 
parishes, however, independent groups 
were often aided by the Orthodox 
Church, with the result that it was 
more difficult to stamp out rebellion, 
and schisms went on for a longer period 
of time before being healed. 


Lay Trustees Plague Oriental Pastors 


Another evil largely affecting the 
Eastern Rite parishes is the existence 
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of the lay-trustee system. Fifty years 
ago our own Roman Rite parishes 
experienced the troubles and strife 
that can be occasioned by the incom- 
petent interference of laymen in ec- 
clesiastical matters. Some of these 
Oriental trustees went so far as to for- 
bid the pastor to give the Last Sac- 
raments to parishioners who had not 
yet paid their annual dues! Some 
forbade the, priest even to answer a 
sick-call without first looking up the 
records to see if the sick person be- 
longed to the elect who had ‘“‘paid up.” 
And when the pastors, obeying the 
divine law rather than ignorant human 
precepts, administered to insolvent 
parishioners, they evoked rebellion on 
the part of the trustees. 

Some trustees even dictated how 
many candles were to be lit on the 
altar. Others stirred up strife re- 
garding the calendar issue. The Ori- 
ental bishops in the United States 
have given permission to each parish 
to decide by vote whether they want 
to retain the old Julian Calendar or 
whether they prefer to adopt the ‘‘new”’ 
Gregorian Calendar. Many parishes 
have already changed to the Gregorian 
Calendar because of its numerous 
advantages, and particularly to be in 
step at Christmas and Easter with the 
Christian civilization of the Western 
world round about them. But the old 
die-hards among the trustees want to 
retain the Julian Calendar. Why? 
Because it serves to distinguish them 
more from the Roman Rite Catholic; 
because they followed it in the old 
country; because the pastor and the 
young people want the “‘new”’ calendar, 
etc. : 

In some places the pastor won out 
and the Gregorian Calendar was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority 
vote. How can one get back now at 


the pastor? One way is to join the 
Orthodox Church, but here one is 
no longer a leader and dictator. An- 
other system is to found an independ- 
ent church, but this is not so popular 
of late because it is too hard to get a 
priest for the church and, besides, 
after a few years, many of the inde- 
pendents see the error of their ways 
and return to the Catholic Church. 
What other kind of revenge is left? 
In recent years a new system has been 
devised: to join the Roman Rite. 
And all too many of these malcontents 
find it comparatively easy to find a 
priest of the Roman Rite who will 
write up their petition and make a 
formal presentation thereof at the 
Chancery. Of course, the lay pe- 
titioner does not reveal his real reason 
for changing Rite. Often enough he 
slanders his own pastor seriously in the 
portrayal of his desire to join the 
Roman Rite. 

In view of these unpleasant truths 
we must all make a very serious prac- 
tical resolution: to sift carefully the 
statements of an Oriental who wants 
to change his Rite, and if possible, 
find out about him from his own pastor. 
This is not to imply that there cannot 
be a bona-fide and valid cause for 
petitioning for a change of Rite. But 
it does plead for caution and honesty 
in undertaking to prepare and present 
such a petition. 


Special Pretexts for Change of Rites 


In a certain city there is a flourishing 
parish of Eastern Rite. To the south 
of this city, in a rich farming district, 
there is a colony of Eastern Rite Cath- 
olics who are attached to the parish in 
the city. About once a month the 
Oriental pastor celebrates the Liturgy 
for them in the country. On the 
other Sundays some ride into the city 
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to attend the Oriental Church, but 
most of them go to the nearest Roman 
Rite church out in the country. The 
pastor of this rural Roman Rite church 
decided that, because they came so 
frequently to his church, they should 
change their Rite. He drew up a 
petition for change of Rite, and went 
about from family to family, forcing 
them to sign it. Some poor people, 
against their will, signed the paper to 
avoid trouble. Is it any wonder, 
then, that there should sometimes be 
strained relations between the Rites? 

It is hardly sufficient reason for 
changing Rite to say that one does not 
understand Slavonic.” Are we to sup- 
pose that the Oriental petitioner will 
understand the Latin of the Roman 
Rite? He may say that he knows 
better what is happening at the altar in 
the Roman Rite. Well, if he buys a 
simple Eastern Catholic prayerbook 
in English, he can soon find out what is 
happening at the altar in the Eastern 
Rite church, too. He may say that 
' the Oriental services are too long. 
Who said that he has to attend the 
High Mass in the Oriental church? 
Most Oriental churches also have a 
Low Mass or two on Sundays, with a 
sermon in English—and the whole 
service is over in an hour or less. And 
if, in an emergency, he has to go to 
Mass sometime at an early hour, and 
cannot stay more than a half-hour, 
what is to prevent his going to a 
Roman Rite church for an early Mass 
without sermon—without any need of 
changing his Rite to do so! 

If the Oriental Catholic wishes 
to make his confession to a Roman 


2 Old Slavonic (called also Church Slavonic, 
Staroslav, Paleoslavonic), a dead language, 
is the liturgical language of the Ukrainians 
and Ruthenians, who are by far the largest 
body of Eastern Catholics in the United 
States. 





Rite priest, he may do so without 
changing his Rite (Canon 905). If 
the Oriental Catholic wishes to receive 
Holy Communion in the Roman Rite 


‘ he may do so without changing his 


Rite (Canon 866). And Canon 985 
reminds us that frequentation of 
Communion in a Rite other than our 
own, even if it goes on for a long time, 
does not bring about a change of Rite. 


Obedience to the Church’s Laws 


But when there is question of bap- 
tisms, marriages, and funerals, one 
is not free to go to any church at all 
without further ado. One must obey 
the laws which protect parochial 
rights. But this should not cause 
particular difficulty regarding the Or- 
ientals, because similar laws regarding 
the parochial rights hold for the various 
Roman Rite parishes, too. To dis 
regard the law because its observance 
entails some inconvenience is carrying 
things to ridiculous lengths. Anyone’ 
who has worked in one of the so-called’ 
National parishes of the Roman Rite 
knows what inconveniences are en- 
tailed in obeying the regulations re- 
garding parochial rights—and that 
without any reference to Orientals! 

We may not always understand 
perfectly the reason for one of the 
Church’s laws. Our views are cir- 
cumscribed by our limited and local 
experience. The Holy See legislates 
for the good of the whole Church. Its 
views are as wide as the world, and its 
experience is that of nineteen hundred 
years. We cannot seriously expect 
God to bless our work if that work 
involves disobedience to His Church. 

Until there is a spirit of complete 
coéperation between the priests of all 
the Rites in the Catholic Church, 
there can be no hope for the reunion 
of the dissident East. We cannot ask 
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the Orthodox to join a Church in which 
they will be mistreated, looked down 
upon, regarded as _ half-Protestant— 
or, at least, not full-fledged and gen- 
uine Catholics. Perhaps we are not 
all equipped to work actively for the 
conversion of the East, but we can 
certainly. all do our part by respecting 


the Orientals’ parochial rights and thus 


‘promoting a spirit of happy codper- 


ation and brotherliness that will edify 
those not of the household of the 


- Faith. And then we will certainly be 


doing our part to hasten the day when 
“there shall be but one flock and one 
shepherd.” 














The Latest Word of an Octogenarian 


By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


A little over a year ago when Cardi- 
nal Glennon lay dying at the Viceregal 
Lodge in Dublin, the press notices 
mentioned an old friend of his as being 
present—Father Tom O’Donnell, 
President of All Hallows’ College. A 
few days later this venerable priest was 
mentioned again as present at the first 
of the two funeral services held for the 
deceased Cardinal—the distinguished 
churchman, who was also a native- 
born Irishman. And this Father Tom 
O’Donnell is known to countless 
alumni throughout the English-speak- 
ing world, even in remote parts of 
British Colonial Africa. If I am not 
mistaken, Father Tom O’Donnell was 
among the first band of Vincentians 
who took over that missionary college 
which had been originally opened in 
1842 by the saintly secular priest, 
Father Hand, to furnish priests to the 
Irish of the dispersion. And for ascore 
or moreyears now he has been President 
of that seminary which keeps the name 
of the old pre-Reformation Abbey of 
All Hallows, whose endowment of 
land was in part where the present 
seminary stands. Upto the year 1900 
something like 1500 priests had gone to 
the ends of the earth to minister to 
dioceses non-self-supporting in priestly 
vocations. Cardinal Glennon himself, 
as a youth of twenty-one, had left 
those walls in 1883 for the newly 
formed Diocese of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, having already completed his 
theological studies but being too young 
for ordination. In 1909 when Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis for some six years, 


this same waiting seminarian wrote a 
Foreword to the first edition of Father 
Tom O’Donnell’s, “The Priest of To- 
day, His Ideals and His Duties.” 
That book has just gone into its 
seventh edition; but this does not 
mean that the same book has been re- 
printed seven times merely. Each suc- 
cessive edition was brought up to date, 
and this seventh edition is as alive as 
if the volume were written yesterday, 
and lacks entirely the jejuneness and 
the amateurish opinions and observa- 
tions that a first edition of a book on 
the priesthood by a writer unformed by 
long years of experience might exhibit. 


The First Word and the Seventh 
Compared 


Father O’Donnell in some twelve 
lines in the year 1909, All Saints’ Day, 
set forth the scope of his book. He 
wrote as follows: 


“The principles that should gov- 
ern the clerical life are given in 
Sacred Scripture, in the Decrees of 
Councils, and in the writings of 
eminent ecclesiastics. In substance, 
they are the same in every century; 
only in their application do they 
differ. A priest is always and 
everywhere the ambassador of 
Christ, but he is also the child of his 
age and the citizen of his native 
or his adopted country. Hence, the 
priest of to-day, while seeking God’s 
Kingdom in the first place, should 
in all things lawful accommodate 
himself to the temper of the modern 
world, and should act in sympathy 
with the people whom he desires to 


serve. The present book is an at-_ 


tempt to trace in broad outline a 
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rule of life for the young mission- 
aries of All Hallows, to place before 
them the ideals and duties that 
should claim their allegiance. It 
makes no pretence to originality, 
but appeals for all its teaching to 
recognized authorities, especially to 
those of our own time and of English- 
speaking countries.”’ 


Then in this seventh edition he has 
a Preface of six lines to this effect: 


“This little compendium was 
first published nearly forty years 
ago. Its survival till the present 
day was not anticipated, and were 
it to be re-written, many things no 
doubt would, in the light of experi- 
ence, be differently expressed. 
Nevertheless, it seems better on the 
whole to allow the present edition to 
go to press with only a few altera- 
tions and additions.” 


What Cardinal Glennon wrote in his 
Foreword in 1909 is trebly true to-day. 
His Eminence had pointed out that in 
previous ages the Church had many 
adventitious helps to sustain here. 
These she has long since been shorn of. 


. “All of which means that to-day 
the Church must turn back to her- 
self, to her own children, and spe- 
cifically to those who, partaking of 
the royal priesthood of Christ, will 
defend His Spouse and their mother. 
If there is to be that grand restora- 
tion—instauratio omnium—I fer- 
vently believe it must come through 
the priesthood, a priesthood en- 
dowed with the spirit of the great 
High Priest, and equipped in all that 
makes for apostolic leadership as 
well as saintly living.”’ 


And I am sure the Cardinal would 
reécho ten times over from his abode of 
blessedness these few lines that he 
addressed to Father Tom O’Donnell 
nearly forty years ago: ‘‘Your book 
encourages priests in their going, 
strengthens them in the struggle, and 


’ helps them to remain true to their trust 


and efficient in their accredited com- 
mission.” 


Not Just Another Book on the 
Priesthood ; 


“The Priest of To-Day” might be 
well called a digest complete and de- 
tailed of sacerdotal do’s and don’ts; 
for there is no priestly knowledge or 
practice needed by either secular or 
regular priests that is not found at 
least in an elementary way within the 
covers of this book of permanent value. 
It is quaint with the wisdom of the 
ages, and it is up to date with the 
newest church legislation and the 
latest developments in the social and 
the political orders. It has, too, that 
desirable quality of a lapidary style 
and treatment. The author is so rich 
in experience and so practised in writ- 
ing that he can say adequately in a 
page what a less experienced writer 
would take a half-dozen pages to say, 
and in a paragraph of a few sentences 
what the same amateur would need a 
page to express not too thoroughly. 
Let us remember that this book con- 
tains twenty-six chapters; and these 
are included within two hundred and 
fifty-seven pages. And in the Appendix 
we find five headings that bring the 
priest, alive to his age and fired with 
zeal from on high, almost encyclopedic 
information within the compass of 
seventy-seven pages. 

The best way I feel to give an insight 
into what this book is, is to run through 
the topical sentences of some of the 
characteristic chapters: 

CHAPTER I.—Do you know are they 
worthy?. . . The chief concern of 
Pius X... . The present state of the 
clergy.. .the clerical standard... . 
the Sacred Scripture addresses priests. 

. . The duties of a priest require 
sanctity. . . . What the people expect. 
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...A man of prayer... . The Mass. 

. . Mental prayer.. . . Devotional 
reading. . . . Self-examination. 

CHAPTER III.—Clerical concord. . . . 
Dangers. . . . Signs of good will....A 
happy presbytery... . . Forbearance. 
...In Corde Jesu. 

CHAPTER IV.—The: prudence of a 
priest. ... How acquired. .: . Diversity 
of human character... .To win the 
people’s confidence.. . . Anger and 
avarice.. . . Systematic visitation of 
one’s flock.. . . Political questions. 
. .. Parochial schools. . . . Chaplains to 
public institutions.. . . Vocations to 
the religious life.. . . Dealings with 
religious communities. 

CHAPTER V.—Gentleness, especially 
in correction. . . . St. Vincent de Paul 
on gentleness. 

CHAPTER VI.—Leo XIII’s Rerum 
Novarum.. . . What the early Chris- 
dians did. . . . The modern world... . 
Science and religion. . . . Fundamental 
principles. ... Economic independence. 
. ..A contrast... . Duties of Chris- 
tians to-day. . . .Our Lord’s example. 
. . . Priest and the workingman... . 
Acts of kindness. 

CHAPTER XI.—Value of the con- 
fessional. . . Upright and learned 
judges... . The duty of interrogating 
penitents.. . . The method... . Con- 
cealment of sin... . Preventives... . 
Necessity of exhorting penitents to a 
change of life. . . . Efficacy of exhorta- 
tions in the tribunal of Penance... . 
Examples.. . .Errors of penitents. 
. . . Their correction... . Priest as 
physician... . A few practical rules. 
... The confessional. . . . The seal. 

CHaPTerR XII.—Children and Con- 
fessions. 

CHAPTER XIV.—Visitation of the 
sick.. . . Antecedently to a sick-call. 
. . .Contrition. . . . Priest and doctor. 

. . Safeguards against contagion... . 


During a sick-call.. . . Temporal con- 
cerns of the dying. . . . Absolution. . . . 
Symptoms of death. . . . Latent life. . . 
. Extreme Unction. 

CHAPTER XVI.—The duty of 
preaching... . The ordinary subject- 
matter... . Recurrent topics. . . . Con- 
ferences.. . . Brevity and simplicity. 
. . . Earnestness. . . . Artificial earnest- 
ness... . Definiteness. . . . Inaccuracy. 
...Ut placeat....The Bible... . 
Illustrations. . . . Scribere quam pluri- 
mum... .Stereotyped sermons... . 
Memorizing.. . . Prayer before preach- 
ing. 

CHAPTER XVII.—Twofold aim of 
catechist.. . . Interesting instructions. 
. . . Discipline of childish tendencies. 
. . . Frequency of catechetical instruc- 
tions... . The training of a catechist. 

CHAPTER XVII.—The New Code on 
church-building.. . . Adequacy of 
means.. . . Audito consilio peritorum. 
. .. An architect... . Originality and 
tradition. . . . The principles of sacred 
art.. . . The lamps of. sacrifice... . 
Truth, power and beauty... . Color. 
. . . Stained glass.. . .Altars.. .. 
Statues. ... Preservation of a building. 

CHAPTER XX.—Blessed are the 
clean of heart.. . . Conjugal chastity. 
. . . What conduces to chastity... 
The need of some sex enlightenment. 
. . . Formation as well as information. 

. . Parental instruction.. . . Non- 
parental.. . . Catholic teaching... . 
Pius XI... . The English Hierarchy. 
. . . The extent of sexual information. 
. . . Useful books. 

CHAPTER XXIII.—Our duty to 
those who are not Catholics... . 
Inquirers after truth. . . . Instruction of 


a convert.. . .Reception.. . . After 
Reception. 

CHAPTER XXIV.—The aim of 
church music.. . . Its qualities... . 


Gregorian chant... . Palestrina... . 
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The Cecilian School.. . . Lists of 
suitable music.. . . The rendering of 


Gregorian chant... . Formation of a 
choir. . . . The training of clerical stu- 
dents in music. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—A young priest’s 
invocation . . . of our Blessed Lord... 
of the Virgin Mary . . . of the Spouse of 
Christ . . . of the Vicar of Christ .. . of 
our National Apostle. 


Father O’Donnell devotes eleven 
pages to what he calls ‘‘A Conclusion.”’ 
In this he first cites the Saviour’s 
exhortation to His Apostles. He fol- 
lows that by St. Paul’s advice to Tim- 
othy. Thencomes St. Peter’s words to 
the presbyters. Next in order is the 
Church’s exhortation to her ministers. 
This is followed by St. Gregory’s 
Pastoral Rule; and that in turn by an 
apt quotation from Dr. Hedley’s ‘‘Lex 
Levitarum.”’ Then comes Pius XI’s 
appeal to priests, followed by St. Vin- 
cent de Paul’s opinion and advice, and 
the very appropriate chapter is closed 
by an appeal to the words of Father 
Hand, the founder of All Hallows who 
went to a very early grave because of 
the labors entailed by begging all 
through Ireland and from house to 
house in the city of Dublin for the 
building of All Hallows and for what 
seems to have been its early meagre 
endowment. 

In the five parts of the Appendix 
both the priest newly ordained and the 
assistant of experience, the rookie and 
the veteran pastor, could well find 
matter for five weeks of meditation 
once a year. 

During the first week he could de- 
vote one day to the following topics: 
Monday, Mere Routine Ends in World- 
liness; Tuesday, Without Meditation 
You Are Cold, Negligent, Unworthy; 
Wednesday, Loss of the Sensus Christi; 


Thursday, Efficient and Active, but 
Fruitless Ministry; Friday, Those 
Who Do Not Pray, Are Proud and 
Obstinate: Saturday, A Simple 
Method of Mental Prayer; Sunday, 
Pius X Appeals to Priests. 

The second of the five weeks of medi- 
tation would begin with a prayerful 
consideration of: A Priest and Political 
Questions. On Tuesday the priest 
would consider in the light of daily 
practice: Rules of Business. Dividing 
the Sacraments into four distinct medi- 
tations, the days from Wednesday to 
Saturday would be devoted to such 
topics as: The Sacrament of Marriage 
(with means of preventing mixed mar- 
riages), Frequent Communion, Chil- 
dren and Holy Communion, and Some 
Additional Notes on Matrimony; the 
meditation on Sunday would be de- 
voted to the two subjects: Casus 
Conscientiz and Vocations. 

The third week would be devoted to 
Liturgy and Devotions: Monday to 
Hymns; Tuesday to Sunday Devo- 
tions; Wednesday to Benedictions; 
Thursday to Processions; Friday to 
Inquiries before Ordination; Saturday 
to Christian Education; Sunday to 
Purely Secular Education. 

The fourth week of meditations 
would be devoted to the Encyclical, 
“Quadragesimo Anno.”’ On Monday 
the priest will meditate on The False 
Claims of Capital; Tuesday, The 
False Claims of Labor; Wednesday 
and Thursday, Sound Social Princi- 
ples; Friday, A Fair Wage; Saturday, 
Codperation; Sunday, Modern Apos- 
tles. 

A variety of subjects would be con- 
sidered in the fifth week. On Monday 
the priest might well meditate on the 
notes referring to Pastoral Medicine; 
Tuesday on the Letter of the English 
Hierarchy on Sex Instruction; Wednes- 
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day on Reaching Non-Catholics; 
Thursday on Episcopal Visitations, a 
topic that is likely to cause salutary 
anxieties to almost every priest in one 
respect or other; Friday on the Church 
and Its Fittings; Saturday and Sunday 
on the Books That I Can and Should 
Read (also on the books and periodi- 
cals that are not worth reading at all or 
only sparingly). 


Work of a Pastoral Research Expert 


I have read this new edition over 
twice, and, having met the author 
on two occasions first in 1909 and then 
again in 1931, my reactions were senti- 
ments of amazement and admiration— 
amazement to see how eminently. 
practical a man can be, although he 
has had no actual pastoral or mission 
experience, and if I remember rightly, 
he had not given up to 1931 a single 
priests’ retreat in the sense of spoken 
conferences. He has known priests 
most intimately, though, in the sense 
that the seminarian is the father of the 
priest, and in the sense that he has 
observed priests from every part of his 
own native Ireland and talked with 
bishops and priests returning to their 
Alma Mater from the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, Eng- 
land and Scotland. He has not only 
observed priests in the flesh but hz has 
also studied priests and bishops as they 
reveal themselves in writing. Besides, 
he has known thoroughly the contem- 
porary Church in every decade from 
1892 to 1942. He has been a pastoral 
research expert in the best sense of 
that term; and no one will rejoice 
more to see that he is still eighty years 
young than the All Hallows’ Alumni 
from 1892 until 1947. Then, too, this 
book in its former editions has already 
given All Hallows an immense Alumni 
Aggregate. The latest edition will 


make no small addition to that Alumni 
Aggregate. It will do much more: 
when read and kept nearby as a hand- 
book, it will save innumerable priests 
from blundering, even tragically, and 
enable these same priests plus a still 
larger number to make their ministra- 
tions both more extensive and inten- 
sive in ways not a few. 


Danger of Snap Judgments 


The young priest very often hasn’t 
that diffidence in his own snap judg- 
ments which the venerable Father 
Sabetti showed when he was consulted 
about a question not even intricate. 
That mentor of several generations of 
American priests in matters moral 
would first reach for his own treatise 
and read the pertinent tract before giv- 
ing an answer. He was distrustful of 
himself unless he first put himself into 
the atmosphere of the question by re- 
viewing the commonplaces of its treat- 
ment in print. Let us take an instance 
of the priest just-out of the seminary 
who, unlike Father Sabetti, thinks he 
needs no refreshment, although he has 
never before done the thing he is 
about to do. He is sent for to assist 
at the agony of a dying person, and it 
is his first experience. He has already 
give, only a few hours before, that 
person all the Last Sacraments. He 
hastens to the bedside, confident he will 
meet no difficulties. He finds the per- 
son conscious but speechless. He 
recites the Litany of the Dying, and 
judges that the agony will last at least 
an hour longer. He decides there is no 
real need for him to wait further, for 
the relatives can recite prayers as well 
as he can. He excuses himself and is 
gone. The thought had not occurred to 
him that the dying person had a right 
to at least two parting absolutions. At 
the beginning he should have told the 
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person to kiss the crucifix as a sign of 
sorrow for all the sins he had com- 
mitted, and he would give him sacra- 
mental absolution; so also at the end. 
This was a double oversight. A third 
was not less. He had forgotten he had 
a grave obligation to remain through- 
out the agony, if that did not entail a 
real inconvenience great enough to 
excuse from the obligation. On more 
than one occasion has the Church in- 
sisted upon the importance of this last 
pastoral visitation. The physician of 
souls always has something he can do 
for a conscious dying person; the 
physician of bodies hasn’t, yet he is 
seldom absent when he can be present. 

No young priest, of course, is to be 
blamed for not adverting to this double 
obligation in his first experience; yet 
the same young priest should have had 
the diffident alertness to consult some 
trustworthy authority. With Father 
O’Donnell’s volume at hand he could 
have opened it at the alphabetical 
index and seen at a glance on the 
second line under Absolution :—to the 
dying; and by turning to the page 
designated he would have been re- 
minded of the two important points 
which the above-mentioned priest 
missed altogether to the real loss of the 
departing soul. 

It takes no feat of the imagination to 
picture a young priest making similar 
blunders during his first few weeks, or 
even months, in the confessional if he 
doesn’t review fundamentals. These 
Father O’ Donnell gives in his twenty 
pages, including the confessions of 
children. True, any young priest has 
had in the seminary one hundred times 
as much matter fully detailed in his 
textbook; but a guiding principle 
here and there may easily escape him. 
Take this single instance. A priest is 
assigned his first prospective convert. 


He thinks himself conversant with the 
latest methods of convert-making and 
convert-instructing. Yet, a veteran 
convert-maker might run through the 
five pages on this subject in Father 
O’Donnell’s book and get a new idea. 
Take a case in point. Recently a 
priest who has had at least five years in 
running three inquiry classes a year, 
and has been receiving a notably large 
number of persons into the Church 
since the first year of his priesthood, 
saw the personal letter of invitation to 
prospective converts written by a 
priest who is now having only his third 
inquiry class, and gladly admitted that 
this priest beginner has points in his 
technique that are admirable and that 
he had never thought of or heard about. 
And what priest of experience getting 
ready to give a series of talks on the 
Sacraments could not block out his 
plan better after he had gone through 
the condensed wisdom of the Church’s 
sacramental doctrine and practice sum- 
marized so cogently by Father O’Don- 
nell? Then for detailed knowledge of 
the individual Sacraments, he would go 
to his textbooks. 


Why Refreshment Reading for Veteran 
Priests? A 


Even veteran priests require refrésh- 
ment reading to recall what they have 
learned and to increase, as the years go. 
Even a priest who is teaching the same 
subject right along finds, each time he 
goes over the subject, that he has to re- 
learn forgotten parts even after the 
interval of no more than a year or even 
less. What happens accordingly to 
the priest with only an undergraduate 
mastery to start with? Take the exam- 
ple of the pastor who hears that a 
Y.M.C.A. branch is advertising sex 
instructions for the high school pupils 
of the neighborhood, a course with all 
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the crudities and even immoralities 
which accompany a _ naturalistic— 
rather a materialistic—series of sex in- 
structions. He knows that the thing 
should be denounced; that Catholic 
adolescents should be kept away from 
this alleged course inasmuch as it is the 
proximate occasion of sin to them; 
that the local public should be warned 
against this attack on good morals and 
human decency. But our pastor is 
unable to formulate his principles and 
doesn’t know the salient facts to em- 
phasize. He has a vague notion that 
some recent Pope wrote an Encyclical 
against promiscuous sex instruction, 
and even general sex instructions; or 
that a Roman Congregation issued a 
similar warning. However, our pastor 
can’t give for his opposition coherent 
and satisfying reasons to that part of 
his flock who are being unconsciously 
contaminated by prevailing secularism 
and who are half-convinced that non- 
Catholic leaders can’t be all wrong, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, they really 
are all in the wrong except that some of 
their objectives are right enough in 
themselves but unobtainable through 
the methods being pursued. So, what 
does our pastor do? He either fears to 
face the problem, or he faces only half 
the problem and solves not at all the 
other half. Yet, in a few minutes he 
could get his orientation if he had 
Father O’Donnell’s pages as a desk 
book. He would see the principles 
that the Church has always followed 
in the matter of sex instruction, and 
see their setting forth in the light of 
modern conditions by Pope Pius XI. 
Further, he would behold these prin- 
ciples as applied by the English 
Hierarchy to surroundings very much 
like our own. The same pastor might 
need outside help once he got his bear- 
ings, but he would know where to get 


that help. From then on that pastor 
would do no random firing but target 
firing, and once the range was found he 
would score direct hits. But the great- 
est enrichment that will come to the 
possessors of Father O’Donnell’s vol- 
ume is the guidance it gives to treas- 
ures which for the most part the ordi- 
nary priest knows nothing about, be- 
cause that ordinary priest has passed 
over real gold for counterfeit. He 
thinks he has no time for fundamental 
reading—and he hasn’t, for he spends 
too much time on secondary and use- 
less reading and is left without suffi- 
cient time for primary and useful 
reading. 


The Incidental Reading Program of 
Father O’ Donnell 


Our delightful ecclesiastical mentor 
takes for granted that reading in a 
priest’s life, like reading in the life of 
every Christian, is incidental to living 
for Christ. The very first page of his 
twelve-page chapter on this matter 
declares that such reading is a sine qua 
non of priestly success: for he states 
that indubitable truth in these nine 
words: a priest who is holy will also be 
studious. The chapter would be hard 
to surpass for its discussion of the 
why, the when, the where and the how 
of reading. The details of what books 
to read is largely reserved for the last 
eight pages of his Appendix. There he 
suggests samples of the kind of books 
which every priest should have read or 
try to read, and these samples come 
under the headings: Lives of Our 
Lord and Spiritual Reading Generally; 
Biographies; the Essay; Apolegetics; 
Gaelic Literature (or literature of 
one’s forbears); Novels; Sacred 
Music. And I take the liberty to sug- 
gest that an American priest, especially 
in this hour of political and social 
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transitions, should know by heart the 
two books giving the total genius of 
our peerless form of government. 
Knowing these two books, he will not 
only be up to date; he will be réally 
ahead of his time, for the philosophy of 
government is an unknown science in 
this country. Here is where the words 
of the poet Miles are apt: ‘‘Our states- 
men scarcely spell.” One of these 
works gives the juridical origin of the 
Constitution; it is the “American 
Republic,” written in 1865 by the dis- 
tinguished convert, Orestes A. Brown- 
son, and is procurable only in libraries. 


The other is the ‘American Constitu- 
tion, A Documentary Study,” by the 
late Hannis Taylor, a convert also; 
and it sets forth in unchallengeable 
arguments the historic origin of the 
American Constitution. For what 
priest, what American citizen, can dis- 
cuss intelligently organic and political 
trends and proposals, unless he knows 
the principles and the facts of the most 
unique and the most perfect or organic 
laws in the civil order—not unlike in 
working principles to that divine con- 
stitution’ of the Church instituted by 
Christ. 

















The Thirteen Hours 
By WInFrRIiD HErsstT, S.D.S. 


The doorbell rang at the rectory. 
The Pastor himself came to the door. 
A strange priest stood there, his bag at 
his side. “Good morning, Father,’ he 
said. “Were you. expecting a priest for 
your Thirteen Hours to-morrow? At 
least I received orders from my Supe- 
rior to report here to-day. I’m the 
Missionary.” 

“Welcome! Welcome! Come right 
in,” said the Pastor, as he ushered the 
Missionary into his study. ‘But per- 
haps you would like to wash up a bit 
first. I’ll show you your room. Come 
down whenever you are ready and we'll 
talk over the situation.” 

It was not long before the Mission- 
ary came down, all dressed up in relig- 
ious habit and looking quite at home. 
He found the Pastor poring over 
Wapelhorst, with sundry other man- 
uals of liturgy scattered around. 

“T like liturgy, or rubrics, the two 
terms being quite interchangeable to 
my mind and the word liturgy con- 
veniently covering them both,” he 
said to his guest, the Missionary. 
“And since we are going to have the 
Thirteen Hours to-morrow, April 14, 
the feast of the great Martyr St. Justin, 
I was just wondering about the Mass 
and the color of the vestments. Now, 
here im good old Wapelhorst is an 
article on the Thirteen Hours’ Adora- 
tion, something I cannot find in any of 
these other authors. Listen to this 
paragraph telling about the Mass to be 
taken for the occasion: ‘Missa solem- 
nis cantanda est more votivo de SSmo. 
cum Gloria, un. orat., Credo, Pref. 


Nativ., Ite et Evang. S. Joannis— 
modo non festum aliquod I. vel II. c. 
occurrat, quo in casu canenda est 
Missa diei occurr. cum Orat. SS. 
Sacr. sub una conclus., omissis omni- 
bus aliis commemorationibus.’ So, 
to-morrow being just a duplex, the 
color will be not red but white—Votive 
Mass of the Blessed Sacrament, you 
see.” 

As the Pastor looked at the Mis- 
sionary to see his reaction, the latter 
did not see the glint of fun deep down 
in those scholarly eyes. The Pastor 
liked nothing better than a good litur- 
gical argument—unless it was exposing 
his adversaries’ ignorance in the course 
of the same. This the Missionary did 
not know. Nor did the Pastor happen 
to know that the Missionary was quite 
a liturgical scholar himself. 


Misunderstanding of Thirteen Hours 


“Steady now,” said the Missionary. 
“That article on the Thirteen Hours 
in Wapelhorst follows an article on the 
three days’ adoration that may be con- 
ducted in the days from Septuagesima 
Sunday to Ash Wednesday, to draw 
people away from the worldly celebra- 
tions sometimes held before Lent and 
to give them an opportunity to atone 
for the sad and shameful excesses of 
such celebrations. And in the first 
paragraph of that article there on the 
Thirteen Hours it is stated that the 
Thirteen Hours’ Adoration may take 
place on Thursday of Sexagesima week 
in place of the three days’ adoration 
mentioned before. The second para- 
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graph, which you just read in Latin, 
refers only to this particular Thirteen 
Hours. If there is a Thirteen Hours’ 
Adoration at any other time of the 
year and on any other day, it enjoys 
none of the privileges mentioned, ex- 
cept in virtue of an Apostolic Indult.” 

The Missionary did not even glance 
at the open pages of Wapelhorst; evi- 
dently he knew just where things were 
in his old favorite. 

“Do you mean, Father, to tell me 
that we cannot have a Votive Mass of 
the Blessed Sacrament at my Thirteen 
Hours to-morrow on the feast of St. 
Justin, and that I must take the Mass 
of the day in red vestments with the 
prescribed .commemoration and the 
commemoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment sub distincta conclusione?”’ ex- 
ploded the Pastor. 

“That’s just what I mean to tell 
you,” said the Missionary, holding his 
ground. ‘And I further humbly beg to 
inform you that, if you consult the 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 243, of the 
year 1934, you will find that with the 
permission of the Ordinary the one-day 
Adoration may take place any time of 
the year, once or several times in the 
same church. But no special conces- 
sion for Votive Masses is given for this 
form of adoration. In a word, to re- 
capitulate, the Thirteen Hours’ Adora- 
tion, such as we are going to have to- 
morrow, has no special privileges of any 
kind, neither as regards indulgences 
nor as regards the Mass. Nor do you 
have to make it just thirteen hours; 
you may expose the Blessed Sacrament 
any time after Mass if you wish, in 
which case you make no commemora- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament during 
the Mass, and you may repose it at 
any time of the day. Then it really 
amounts to a prolonged Benediction or 
a protracted Holy Hour or an Exposi- 


tion of the Blessed Sacrament for some 
hours.” 


Not a Substitute for Forty Hours 


There was a glint of fun deep down 
in the Missionary’s eyes now, though 
the Pastor did not see it. He, too, 
dearly loved an argument. 

“You seem to be rather well in- 
formed about this matter and rather 
cocksure about your information—at 
least for a mere Missionary,” said the 
Pastor. There was fraternal banter in 
his tone; nor did he wish to speak dis- 
paragingly. The word mere was intro- 
duced because of his love of allitera- 
tion. ‘‘But permit me to tell you that 
in this parish I formerly had the Forty 
Hours every year, that I had myself 
put down for Thirteen Hours, and that 
I now look upon the Thirteen Hours as 
the first day of the Forty Hours and 
celebrate the Mass in accordance with 
the rules for the first-day of the Forty 
Hours. And in the absence of any 
definite legislation to the contrary, 
who will say me nay?’ The Pastor 
tried to look properly belligerent. 

“T will say you nay,” responded the 
Missionary. ‘And I challenge you to 
produce any decrees of the Councils of 
Baltimore or any indults of the Holy 
See that would permit the Thirteen 
Hours to be a substitute for the Forty 
Hours. The latter devotion is liturgi- 
cally indivisible. Any truncated form 
would have to have the approval of 
Rome.” 

“Ha! Roma locuta est!’ exclaimed 
the Pastor. ‘I have it right here in my 
Manual of Forty Hours’ Adoration. 
Listen while I quote verbatim: ‘On 
January 22, 1914, Pope Pius X, 
through the Sacred Congregation of 
the Holy Office, granted the following 
modification: Whenever, in the judg- 
ment of the Ordinary, the directions of 
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the Clementine Instruction cannot be 
fully carried out, it will be sufficient 
for the purpose of gaining the indul- 
gences and securing the privileged 
altar, if the Exposition takes place at 
any hour before noon of the first day, 
continues through the following day, 
and closes at noon or later on the-third 
day, even though the Exposition be 
interrupted at night.’ There you have 
it—but wait a minute; it is not ex- 
actly ad rem.”’ 

“T should say it isn’t ad rem,” 
commented the Missionary dryly. 
“Your position that the Thirteen 
Hours’ Adoration is simply the first 
day of the Forty Hours is quite un- 
tenable.” 


Thirteen Hours Not a Eucharistic Day 


“Well,” said the Pastor, seeming to 
back down a bit, ‘‘at least I can call my 
Thirteen Hours the Eucharistic Day 
of No..147 of ‘Preces et Pia Opera,’ 
can’t 1?” ; 

‘‘So what?” answered the Mission- 
ary. ‘And indeed I wonder whether 
you can call it the Eucharistic Day. 
That particular number of the collec- 
tion of indulgenced prayers and good 
works states that the faithful who, on 
the so-caJled ‘Eucharistic Day,’ on 
which the Most Holy Sacrament of the 
Eucharist is exposed for adoration 
throughout the whole day, make a 
visit to it according to the prescriptions 
of no. 121 of the same collection, can 
gain an indulgence of fifteen years and 
a plenary indulgence once if they like- 
wise go to Confession and Com- 
munion. The prescriptions of no. 121 
are that one say five Our Fathers, 
Hail Marys, and Glorys, adding one 
more Our Father, Hail Mary, and 
Glory for the intentions of the Pope. 
No; you need not look it up in your 
Raccolta, Father. The English trans- 


lation does not bring out that it must 
be for a whole day. One has to go to 
the real source to be sure of things, it 
seems. The original Latin says per 
integrum diem.” 


What Indulgences Can Be Gained? 


“Good heavens!’ exclaimed the 
Pastor. ‘Then what in the world do 
I get out of it by way of indulgences, 
since you seem to insinuate that my 
Thirteen Hours are not even an indul- 
genced Eucharistic Day?’ 

“Be calm,” soothed the Missionary. 
“In section (d) of no. 140 we read that, 
as often as provision for the gaining of 
an indulgence has not been made in 
any other way, one can gain an indul- 
gence of ten years for any other visit 
to the Blessed Sacrament exposed. 
Furthermore, you are going to have a 
procession at the close of your Thirteen 
Hours. And no. 123 of the authentic 
collection mentioned above states that 
to the faithful who take part in, who 
are present at (interfuerint), solemn 
Eucharistic processions, whether 
within the sacred edifices or con- 
ducted publicly, is granted an indul- 
gence of five years; and a plenary in- 
dulgence if they have gone to Confes- 
sion and Communion and have prayed 
for the intentions of the Supreme 
Pontiff. Since this grant also includes 
a procession within the church, it 
seems quite evident that all those who 
do not actually walk in the procession 
can gain the indulgences. At your 
Thirteen Hours, for instance, it is 
manifestly out of the question for all 
the people to walk in the procession, 
just as that is impossible when the 
Way of the Cross is made in your 
church. We'll be hearing the confes- 
sions of all your good people this after- 
noon and evening, and to-morrow all 
of them are going to Communion. So, 
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all each one will still have to do is be 
present at the close with its procession 
and say one Our Father, one Hail 
Mary, and one Glory for the Pope’s in- 
tentions.” 


Rubrical Regulations 


“All right! All right, Padre!” said 
the Pastor. “But didn’t we drift away 
from the subject a bit? How about 
the Mass? It’s the custom here to 
have a Votive Mass of the Blessed 
Sacrament on the occasion of the 
Thirteen Hours, with white vestments. 
After all, haven’t the Bishop and the 
Pastor anything to say about the 
liturgy of the Church?” 

“I asked that same question, in 
different words however, of The Ecclesi- 
astical Review many years ago and re- 
ceived the rather curt answer: “The 
liturgy of the Church is under the con- 
trol of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites. Bishops and priests are equally 
subject to its decrees and equally 
powerless to grant exemptions or give 
authoritative interpretations. At 
times this Congregation does permit a 
bishop to tolerate a custom. Beyond 
this, a bishop has no control over the 
liturgy.’ ” 

The Pastor did not appear at all 
flustered at this. Apparently he still 
had a card up his sleeve. In mock 
horror he exclaimed: ‘Ye gods! 
What am I todo? I have already told 
the Sisters to lay out white. How am 
I to save face?” 

“Well now,’ said the Missionary 
reflectively, ‘‘as regards the obligation 
to use just that color of vestments pre- 
scribed by the rubrics, it is from its 
nature binding under pain of venial sin, 
unless by reason of scandal it might 
accidentally be binding under pain of 
mortal sin, as when one would cele- 
brate with black vestments on Easter 





Sunday. But, as Cappello says, a 
reasonable cause excuses from any sin 
whatever. So because it is the custom 
here to have white on the occasion of 
the Thirteen Hours and because of the 
face-saving implications, you may 
without the least fault use white vest- 
ments to-morrow and at the.same time 
take the Mass for the feast of St. 
Justin.” 

“St. Justin!’ exploded the Pastor. 
“Why not the Votive Mass of the 
Blessed Sacrament?’ 

“For reasons already mentioned in 
detail,”’ said the Missionary wearily. 


Approval of Ordinary Required 


“‘Now, Padre,” said the Pastor, “I 
know my liturgy, and I don’t have to 
look up any books to know that for ‘a 
grave and public cause’ I can have a 
Solemn Votive Mass with Gloria and 
Credo if I have the order or the permis- 
sion of the Ordinary of the place—that 
is, of the Bishop or his vicar general. 
And I understand that our Bishop has 
given that permission for the Thirteen 
Hours in this diocese. It’s a general 
permission. I have no document to 
that effect but it’s generally taken for 
granted among the clergy.” 

“Now, that’s interesting,’’ said the 
Missionary, clinging tenaciously to his 
objections. “But, with all respect for 
the Bishop, I must say that we have in 
the course of this little discussion made 
it clear that your Thirteen Hours is 
merely an Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament; and the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites, in Decree 2814, has de- 
cided that Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament, except for the Forty Hours’ 
Adoration, is not considered a ‘grave 
and public cause.’ ” 

“Pardon me—the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites, if you please,’’ said the 
Pastor exasperatingly. “And I might 
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mention that Decree 3804 states that 
in doubt about the sufficiency of the 
cause the local Ordinary is to decide.” 

“His Excellency is to decide. Con- 
cedo. If he has done so in the case at 
hand, all is well, as far as that decision 
is concerned. But the permission, 
Father. You are not sure you have it 
and, if you have it, it is general. But 
now this permisson must be obtained 
for each occasion. As we read in those 
delightful Additiones at the beginning 
of the Missal: ‘Singulis diebus, extra 
... permittitur pro re gravi et publica 
simul causa Missa votiva solemnis, 
que scilicet de mandato vel consensu 
Ordinarii, pro qualibet vice obtinendo, 
in cantu celebratur cum concursu 
populi.” 

‘“‘Who said that I am not sure that I 
have the permission ?’’ asked the Pastor 
calmly, with a look of happy anticipa- 
tion of victory won on his benign coun- 
tenance. ‘I merely said that I under- 
stand that our Bishop—God bless 


him!—has given a general permission, 
that there is no document to that 
effect, but that it is generally taken for 
granted among the clergy. I said 
generally taken for granted. Yours 
truly is one of the clergy who does not 
take it for granted.” The Pastor 
triumphantly took up an_ official- 
looking document from his desk and 
triumphantly orated: “Lo and be- 
hold, the special permission from the 
Ordinary himself to have a Solemn 
Votive Mass of the Blessed Sacrament 
in white vestments on the occasion of 
the Thirteen Hours’ Adoration in my 
parish, to be held on the feast of St. 
Justin, April 14, 1947, the Missionary 
officiating, the Pastor presiding in the 
sanctuary!’ 

With that the Pastor playfully put 
his hands on the Missionary’s shoul- 
ders, bent forward slightly, and mur- 
mured: Pax tecum. With equal rever- 
ence and respect the Missionary an- 
swered: Et cum spiritu tuo. 
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Need There Be a Youth Leakage Problem? 


By FRANCIS J. RIPLEY 


“The leakage of young people from 
the Church in this parish is enormous, 
Father, and there doesn’t seem to be 
anything we can do about it.” Thus 
the headmaster of our parochial school 
addressed me during my first visit to 
his office after my appointment to the 
parish. 

His words came back to me as I read 
recently in the pages of the HoMILETIC 
AND PASTORAL REVIEW of the work of 
Junior Presidia of the Legion of Mary. 
Probably few matters have been re- 
sponsible for so much verbiage and 
ink-splashing as this grave problem of 
the falling away of the adolescent from 
the Church. Yet, it is my firm con- 
viction, based on experience, that the 
problem need not exist at all. A 
strong statement? Then let us sub- 
stantiate it. What follows is neces- 
sarily a rather personal narrative, but 
the facts will themselves prove that 
the credit in the achievement belongs 
not to persons but to the organization 
employed. 

After many unsuccessful ventures— 
Discussion Groups, Inquiry Meetings, 


Young Workers’ Organizations, etc.— 
I decided to try the Legion of Mary, 
having already had some experience 
of senior Presidia. We began with 
about 20 boys, the nucleus who had 
helped me during my previous ex- 
periments and had remained faithful. 
Incidentally, these were the good boys 
of the parish—altar boys, most of 
them. I have heard it said that this 
type of boy is useless as the apostle of 
the workers—too ‘“‘sacristified.’’ But, 
after all, the apostolate is a work of 
grace, and those in closest contact 
with the Source and Center of all grace 
should, logically, make the best apos- 
tles. The opposite view is tainted with 
Pelagianism. 


Taking a Census of Adolescents 


The first step was a census of all the 
adolescents in the parish through the ° 
medium of the card printed below. 

The Legionaries formed themselves 
into ten pairs and went off from house 
to house around the parish, which had 
a population of some 4000. Cards 
were left at every house in which there 


CONFRATERNITY OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 


Iam 
I wish to become 
I do not wish to become 


a member of the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament.* 


ERT aa odie t cee ebeb sec ceases 


* Please strike out what does not apply 
830 
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were boys between the ages of 14 and 
18 years of age, with an assurance that 
they would be called for next week. 
Of course, the completion of this task 
took several months, but the reports 
of experiences met with in the course 
of the visitation were most valuable 
sources of information for the future 
apostolate. Eventually it was clear 
that the youth fell into four categories: 

(a) those who were already members 
of the Confraternity—mostly good 
boys and known to the priests; 

(b) those who promised to join. 
These were gradually moved to sec- 
tion (a) as they fulfilled their promises. 
At any rate, they had some good will, 
at the very least; 

(c) the boys who could give neither 
a promise nor a refusal. Obviously 
these were to be persevered with; 

(d) the outright refusers—very few. 


Regular Visitation of Adolescents 


The second step was the printing of 
monthly reminder cards. These were 
distributed by the Legionaries to the 
actual and potential members of the 
Confraternity during the week pre- 
ceding the monthly Holy Communion 
Sunday. The boys were asked, in 
order to save work, to bring these 
cards with them to their Holy Com- 
munion, so that they could be used 
again the next month. This had to 
be done in such a way as to avoid any 
suspicion of spying or checking up, 
although the latter could be done be- 
cause each card had the member’s 
name, address and number. Owners 
of cards which were not handed in 
were visited by the Legionaries in 
their homes if the absence became 
more than occasional. 

Thus, the stable work of the Pre- 
sidium—which, incidentally, always 
maintained its numbers—was the visi- 


tation of the youth of the parish in their 
homes. Those who absolutely refused 
to join the Confraternity, others who 
seemed unlikely to do so, and the 
weaker brethren could be visited 
weekly. All were visited at least once 
a month with the reminder card. 
Periodically, a new census was made. 
The lads leaving the parish schools 
were always added to the list. High 
schools were asked to furnish lists of 
pupils frgm the parish. Gradually, 
the state of affairs was reached when it 
was known for certain that there was 
not one boy in the parish between the 
ages of 14 and 18 who was not in close 
contact with his church through Le- 
gionary visitation. How, then, could 
there be a serious leakage problem? 
As a matter of fact, it was discovered 
that out of 180 or so boys, less than a 
dozen had failed to attend monthly 
Holy Communion at least once during 
a period of six months. Those included 
three from one family, and all belonged 
to non-practising homes. 


Formation of Youth Club 


In addition, under the auspices of 
the Legion a parochial youth club was 
opened. The priest was the Chairman, 
and a Senior Legionary, known for his 
interest in youth work and his success 
in dealing with boys, was Warden. 
This task was allocated to him by his 
Senior Presidium, to which he re- 
ported every week. He was also 
President of the Junior Presidium. 
He and the priest were responsible for 
all the negotiations with local authori- 
ties and other outside bodies. The 
members of the Junior Presidium 
acted in pairs as hosts in the club for 
one evening. In addition, each mem- 
ber made himself responsible for liaison 
with one of the activities of the club, 
reporting on its progress each week at 








- 
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the Presidium meeting. Thus, at 
the meeting the reports fell into three 
divisions: 

(1) Reports on house-to-house visi- 
tation; 
Reports of club hosts;. 
Reports on the different de- 
partments, e.g., the football, 
swimming, hiking, cycling, in- 
door games sections, the library, 
the Cadet Force, the educa- 
tional side, social functions, etc., 
etc. 


The Presidium thus served as a Club 
commnittee. 

The value of this work will be self- 
evident, but there are just one or two 
elements it might be worth while to 
emphasize. Not only was the leakage 
completely stemmed, but a solid nu- 
cleus of the parish youth was being 
trained in higher things, spiritual and 
natural. Several of the Legionaries 
discovered that they had vocations to 
the Religious life. When the war 
came, practically all of them capital- 
ized on their experience in dealing with 
men and thus gained commissions in 
the Forces. All the qualities of true 
leadership were brought out in these 
boys who accomplished things which, 
a couple of years earlier, I would have 
said were impossible. There was a 
spirit pervading the whole work which 
made it the object of admiration of 
even the non-Catholic bodies which 
came in touch with it. The existence 
and the activities of the Club was an 
excellent subject of conversation and 


(2) 
(3) 


greatly facilitated the house-to-house 
visitation. On the other hand, the 
visitation elicited much useful informa- 
tion about the interests of the boys 
and what the club should provide. 


The Secret of Success 


The secret of the whole thing, how- 
ever, was undoubtedly the Junior 
Legion of Mary. The Presidium was 
the nerve-center. It was conducted 
exactly as set out in the official 
Handbook of the movement and, as in 
so many. other cases, the results in the 
form of good to souls came as the nat- 
ural outcome of fidelity to the system 
and spirit of the Legion. 

These lines have been penned only as 
the result of a special request and in 
the hope that the suggestions they 
contain will be useful to my fellow- 
priests. The details are not impor- 
tant; they must necessarily vary with 
local circumstances. The essential 
thing is to establish a good Junior 
Presidium of the Legion, to conduct 
it exactly according to the Legion con- 
stitution, and to persevere with it in 
spite of the difficulties which will surely 
arise. Success will come in direct pro- 
portion to the interest and coéperation 
of the priest. The Presidium will not 
work automatically; like any other 
piece of machinery, it requires care 
and attention; it must be directed 
towards its objective. That is the 
task of the priest, and could any task 
be nobler than the winning of youth 
for God? 




















The Pope Invites All to Sing 
By Paut E CampBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“The chief object of Pope Pius X, 
making certain prescriptions concern- 
ing Gregorian chant and sacred 
music, was to arouse and foster a 
Christian spirit in the faithful, by 
wisely excluding all that might ill 
befit the sacredness and majesty 
of our churches. The faithful come 
to church in order to derive piety 
from its chief source, by taking an 
active part in the venerated mys- 
teries and the solemn public prayers 
of the Church. It is of the utmost 
importance, therefore, that anything 
that is used to adorn the Liturgy 
should be controlled by the Church, 
so that the arts may take their 
proper place as most noble ministers 
in sacred worship. Far from re- 
sulting in a loss to art, such an 
arrangement will certainly make 
for the greater splendor and the 
dignity of the arts that are used in 
the Church. This has been es- 
pecially true of sacred music. 
Wherever the regulations on this 
subject have been carefully ob- 
served, a new life has been given 
to this delightful art, and the spirit 
of religion has prospered; the faith- 
ful have gained a deeper under- 
standing of the Sacred Liturgy, 
and have taken part with greater 
zest in the ceremonies of the Mass, 
in the singing of the Psalms and the 
public prayers” (from ‘“‘Divini Cul- 
tus Sanctitatem’’ of Pope Pius XI). 


In her effort to foster music worthy 
of divine service the Church has made 
many enactments and regulations. 
The history of the Church reveals her 
intense interest in music as an adjunct 
to divine worship. It seems pre- 
posterous to us that anyone should 
question the right of the Church to 
determine the manner in which she will 


make use of the arts to achieve her 
purpose. Yet, from time to time 
narrow-minded musical partisans have 
seemed to demand that the art of 
music be allowed to go its own way 
without let or hindrance in the service 
of the Liturgy of the Church. Such a 
contention is based on the theory that 
an art is an end in itself. While the 
Church has held that music is essenti- 


- ally only a handmaiden to the Liturgy, 


she has proved that her use of this art 
in no way interferes with the full de- 
velopment of music. We have notable 
testimony from many musicians re- 
garding the majesty and the beauty of 
church music—from that of Halévy, 
who called the chant “‘the most beauti- 
ful religious melody that exists on 
earth,”’ to that of Berlioz who declared 
that “nothing in music could be com- 
pared with the effect of the Gregorian 
Dies ire.” 
Congregational Singing in Primitive 
Church 

External circumstances restrained 
the religious manifestations of the 
primitive Christian Church, and we 
know that the purely spiritual nature 
of the practice of religion on the part of 
early Christians could easily dispense 
with the sensuous assistance of music. 
But we find St. Paul exhorting the 
Ephesians (Eph., v. 19): “Speaking to 
yourselves in songs, and hymns, and 
spiritual canticles, singing and making 
melody in your hearts to the Lord.” 
The testimony of Tertullian and Euse- 
bius, of St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, 
and St. Jerome assures us that music 
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was freely used in the early ages of the 
Church. It seems incontestable that 
the Church has always attached 
marked importance to music in con- 
nection with her worship, and it is 
clearly evident that the people were at 
all times urged, in accord with the 
exhortation of St. Paul to the Ephe- 
sians, to take part in the melodic ex- 
pression of their worship of Almighty 
God. It is not now desirable, nor was 
it ever intended, to accustom the 
people to sing rather than pray, but 
well-ordered singing by the congrega- 
tion is always edifying and devotional, 
and under proper strictures becomes an 
exalted form of prayer. In liturgical 
singing the congregation has ever made 
use of the official language of the 
Church. Even when hymnody was 
substituted for the more difficult Gre- 
gorian chant, it was Greek and Latin 
hymnody that first found acceptance. 
The wisdom of the Church allowed the 
use of the vernacular in missionary 
areas as a help to missionaries in wean- 
ing the people from the pagan songs 
to which they were accustomed. 
Théir ready understanding of the text 
initiated them in an agreeable manner 
into the mysteries of the Faith. 


Effects of Congregational Singing 


It was the practice of the Church at 
a very early period to offer public 
prayers both day and night in the pres- 
ence of a great concourse of the faith- 
ful. The people were urged to take an 
active part in the venerated mysteries 
and the solemn public prayers of the 
Church. The simple chants gave a 
wonderful impulse to the piety of the 
people, and frequently played no small 
part in converting many barbarians to 
Christianity and _ civilization. The 


beautiful rendering of the Mass by 
St. Basil deeply affected the Emperor 


Valens, an Arian. Heretics accused 
St. Ambrose of trickery in making use 
of liturgical chants to attract the 
crowds. In early Christian times the 
whole congregation chanted the re- 
sponses and various hymns which are 
now sung by the choir. In his ‘‘Con- 
fessions’’ St. Augustine gives testimony 
to the impression that the singing of 
the people made upon him: “How I 
wept on hearing Thy hymns and 
canticles, when the sweet sound of the 
music of Thy Church filled my soul! 
As the music flowed into my ears, the 
tide of devotion swelled high within 
me, and the tears ran down, and there 
was gladness in those tears.” St. . 
Jerome speaks of the practice of his 
day: “They who went into the fields 
might hear the plowman at his alle- 
lujas, the mower at his hymns, and the 
vine-dresser singing David’s Psalms.”’ 
Pope Pius XI speaks of instances where 
“practically the whole city formed a 
great joint choir.’’ He notes also that 
the workers, builders, artists, sculptors, 
and writers gained from the Liturgy 
that deep knowledge of theology which 
is now so apparent in the monuments of 
the Middle Ages. The Motu Proprio 
had declared (1903) that special efforts 
are to be made to restore the use of the 
Gregorian Chant by the people, so that 
the faithful may again take a more 
active part in the ecclesiastical offices, 
as was the case in ancient times. The 
Apostolic Constitution of Pope Pius XI 
(1928) supplemented this prescription 
as follows: ‘In order that the faithful 
may participate more accurately in 
divine worship, Gregorian Chant in 
that which pertains to the people 
should be restored to their use. It is 
quite necessary that the faithful, not 
as visitors or mute spectators, but as 
worshippers thoroughly imbued with 
the beauty of the Liturgy, should take 
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part in the sacred ceremony—even on 
occasions when celebrations and pro- 
cessions are being held, with a long 
line of clergy and sodalists—so that 
they may alternate in singing with the 
priests or the scholx, according to pre- 
scribed norms; in this happy event, we 
should not find the people making no 
response, or only a murmur, to the 
public prayers of the Liturgy or in the 
vernacular.” 


Why Congregational Singing Lapsed 


It is necessary to stress this modern 
legislation because we find in the long 
history of the Church that congrega- 
tional singing has at times been put 
under a ban. Cardinal Bona finds in 
the classic words of St. Paul, quoted 
above, a witness to the fact that ‘‘from 
the very beginnings of the Church, 
psalms and hymns were sung in the 
assembly of the faithful.” St. Augus- 
tine makes this comment: “As to the 
singing of psalms and hymns, we have 
the proofs, the examples, and the in- 
structions of the Lord Himself, and of 
the Apostles.”” Both sexes took part, 
for the words of St. Paul, imposing si- 
lence on women in church, were under- 
stood to refer only to exhorting or in- 
structing. But in the fourth century, 
Canon 15 of a Council held at Laodicea 
decreed that ‘“‘besides the appointed 
singers who mount the ambo and sing 
from the book, others shall not sing in 
the church.”” The Second Synod of 
Tours passed a similar prohibition. 
We have the word of contemporaries 
that these restrictions were not gener- 
ally accepted, for in many places in the 
Eastern and the Western Church, espe- 
cially in those remote from cities, the 
people, tenacious of older customs, 
“learn the ecclesiastical chant and sing 
it together with the clergy.’ It is 
Bona’s opinion that the decree of 


Laodicea was issued because the un- 
skillful singing of the people interfered 
with the decorous performaiice of the 
chant. It is silly to ascribe the occa- 


sional prohibitions of popular singing 


to the progress of ritualism or to an 
effort to concentrate the offices of 
public devotion, including that of song, 
in the hands of the clergy; the present 
efforts of authority to revive the older 
custom of congregational singing is 
sufficient answer to this accusation, 
which we have found in Dickinson’s 
“Music in the History of the Western 
Church.” 

We need not go back beyond the 
words of recent Popes to find unquali- 
fied approval of the custom of con- 
gregational singing. We note only 
that the Second Plenary Council of 
Baltimore (1866) adverts to the fact 
that the number of those who can sing 
the chant well has increased more and 
more, and then prescribes that “gradu- 
ally the greater part, at least, of the 
people should, after the fashion still 
existing in some places of the primitive 
Church, learn to sing Vespers and the 
like together with the sacred ministers 
and the choir.” The Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore (1884) repeated 
and confirmed this prescription. Re- 
cent papal pronouncements have given 
great clarity to the Church’s ideal. 
Writing in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
shortly after the Motu Proprio was 
issued, H. T. Henry expresses the hope 
that “the congregation may be in- 
structed sufficiently to sing, besides the 
responses to the celebrant, the Ordi- 
nary of the Mass in plain chant (to- 
gether with) the Psalms and hymns at 
Vespers.” 


Extent of Congregation’s Participation 
in Liturgical Chant 


Enough has been said to set the 
ideal of the Church. Though he is not 
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unaware of the pronouncements of 
Laodicea and Tours to which we have 
referred, Father Predmore says simply 
that the Catholic Church has always 
endorsed congregational singing and 
highly acclaims its aid to devotion. 
The congregation is capable of singing 
certain parts of church services. The 
responses at the High Mass, at Vespers, 
and at Benediction, together with a 
hymn in the vernacular at the conclu- 
sion of these services, are easily within 
the compass of the average congrega- 
tion, -if properly trained. To sing 
these parts well is a commendable and 
edifying performance, strictly in ac- 
cord with early Christian practice and 
with the wishes of the Church. To 
alternate the psalms and hymns at 
Vespers presents greater difficulty, 
chiefly because of the congregation’s 
lack of facility in reading Latin. Yet, 
the famous Perosi made a strong plea 
some years ago (June, 1907) for alter- 
nated congregational singing of the 
Credo, and we in the United States are 
not without splendid examples of con- 
gregational performance in this more 
difficult field. Under proper super- 
vision and training, the congregation 
can be expected to learn much Gre- 
gorian Chant and acceptable modern 
church music in the form of Latin and 
vernacular hymns. It will be stimu- 
lating to the liturgical choir to have this 
measure of codperation, and the con- 
gregation itself will derive a deep sense 
of sharing intimately in important 
liturgical functions. We advise those 
who are skeptical to pay a visit to a 
church or cathedral of one of the 
Eastern Rites, and there hear the mag- 
nificent part taken by the congrega- 
tion. 


Proper Training — Direction Impera- 
t 


Proper training and direction is nec- 


essary. Father Predmore advises 
that congregational singing should al- 
ways be in unison, for improvised 
harmonizing usually has the result of 
destroying all harmony and gives a 
result that is discouraging and dis- 
edifying. All music that requires tech- 
nical training demands the efforts of a 
trained choir. Easy and attractive 
melodies please the congregation and 
draw forth the best efforts of those who 
take part in the singing. A competent 
director will caution all volunteer 
singers not to drag the singing nor to 
strain their voices. He will select 
music that is not pitched too high— 
with E or, better, E Flat as the highest 
note. If it is impossible to secure a 
hymnal with both the words and the 
music for each singer, books with the 
words only or hymn-cards will serve 
very well. It is a very simple matter 
to have a committee to care for the 
books or hymn cards, to distribute and 
collect them, and to keep them in a safe 
place. Many are reluctant to attend 
rehearsals, but Father Predmore ad- 
vises the director to announce the num- 
ber of the hymn and to urge the people 
to sing to the praise and glory of God. 
If this procedure is followed, the hope 
of Pius XI will be realized; we will not 
find the people making no response, or 
only a murmur to the public prayers, 
but they will take part in the sacred 
ceremony as worshippers thoroughly 
imbued with the beauty of the Liturgy. 
We must deprecate a prevalent tend- 
dency of excellent choirs to ignore the 
congregation as possible participants in 
the beautiful chants of the Church. 
Concede that the choir is capable of a 
great variety of part-singing, but they 
should not forget the power and maj- 
esty of unison singing. At least part 
of the musical program should be 
within the compass of the general 
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group. Nor is it impossible to give the 
volunteer singers some instruction in 
the correct pronunciation of the Latin 
language. It is easy to learn to read 
Latin correctly; those who know that 
their pronunciation is right, will sing 
with greater confidence. The Catholic 
schools of the country are doing excel- 
lent work in giving their pupils system- 
atic training in church music, and 
especially in Gregorian chant. To- 
day’s children will be the adults of to- 
morrow. Their facility in singing the 
Latin and vernacular hymns and even 
the Ordinary of the Mass will insure 
the permanence of congregational sing- 
ing. We are indulging in no idle 
dream in looking forward to a day 
when the congregational singing in the 
Latin Rite will be on a par with that of 
the Eastern Rites. 


Function of Elementary Schools 


No one to-day questions the impor- 
tance and value of a course of music in 
our elementary schools. We of the 
older generation regret sincerely that 
many administrators and teachers of 
yesteryear treated music as a step- 
child. We now live in a more fortu- 
nate day, when competent teachers, 
under the guidance of equally compe- 
tent administrators and a thoroughly 
organized course in music, attempt to 
give every pupil some knowledge of 
music and its principles. The teacher 
of to-day has a better concept of the 
close correlation of the essential skills 
in reading and in singing. When we 
teach the child to sing well, we are at 
the same time teaching him to read 
well. Certain fundamentals of music 
may have little relation to reading, but 
it is evident that correct breathing, 
proper enunciation and pronunciation, 
tone production and ear training are 
just as essential to the good reader as 


to the good singer. Nor is this said for 
the purpose of “‘selling’’ singing to the 
teacher of the child. The teacher 
knows that music is an integral part of 
culture, that a knowledge of music is an 
accepted mark of the educated man. 

We of the Catholic school system are 
fortunate in having the ideals of the 
Catholic Church as an added motiva- 
tion to the teacher in the field of music. 
The teaching Sister who has charge of 
the boys’ choir has the added stimulus 
of preparing her charges for an immedi- 
ate objective, namely, their immediate 
participation in the august Liturgy of 
the Church. This single fact is suffi- 
cient to vindicate the place of music in 
the Catholic school curriculum. It is 
but one of the fine rewards of a Catho- 
lic choir director to watch his disciples 
grow in understanding of the Sacred 
Liturgy and to see them take part with 
increasing zest in the ceremonies of the 
Mass. “Since Church music is inti- 
mately bound up with the liturgy and 
life of the Church,’ writes Father 
Predmore, ‘it should go hand in hand 
with religious instruction, and form 
part of Catholic education.”’ 

It is in no way necessary that the 
instructions in church music interfere 
with the individual pupil’s participa- 
tion and progresg in other requisite sub- 
jects of the course of study. We 
should eliminate the abomination of 
taking a select group of boys, gifted 
with good voices, out of the classroom 
for a singing rehearsal just at the mo- 
ment when the teacher’s program calls 
for a very important session in arith- 
metic. The mathematical genius of 
the little singer may not match his 
musical genius, and the classroom 
teacher knows that this particular les- 
son in long division is of much more 
importance to him than the singing re- 
hearsal that denies it to him. It is 
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possible to schedule the school activi- 
ties in a way that prevents conflict of 
essential subjects. 


Development of Boys’ Choirs 


Pope Pius XI recommends that 
choir schools for boys should be estab- 
lished, not only for the greater churches 
and cathedrals, but also for smaller 
parish churches. ‘“‘The boys should be 
taught by the choirmaster to sing 
properly, so that, in accordance with 
the ancient custom of the Church, they 
may sing in the choir with the men, 
especially as in polyphonic music the 
highest part, the cantus, ought to be 
sung by boys. Choirboys, especially 
in the sixteenth century, have given us 
masters of polyphony: first and fore- 
most among them, the great Pale- 
strina.” These words of the Holy 
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Father are the charter of the choir- 
master. It is stimulating to the boys 
who must endure hours of rehearsal to 
know that the Holy Father has as- 
signed them a position of such marked 
importance. These words of the Holy 
Father give courage to their teacher to 
persevere until perfection is achieved. 
Nothing short of perfection will suffice; 
nothing shoddy or second-rate is 
worthy of the Master whose praises 
they are preparing to sing, whose di- 
vinity is adored in the ceaseless melo- 
dies of angelic choirs. 

The parish school is the nursery of 
the music reform envisioned by Pius X 
and Pius XI. Each child who is 
taught the beauty of liturgical music 
becomes an apostle of this reform. 
His work and his example win his elders 
to a love and appreciation of the 
beauty that is church music. 




















A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernes?r Grar, O.S.B. 


Attacks on Human Dignity 


The material distress in which so 
large a part of humanity wallows at 
the present time is but the counter- 
part, as well as the result, of the spirit- 
ual and moral chaos in which the 
world has been floundering so long. 
It is no very original observation to 
point out that, just as the coinage has 
been debased, so that instead of the 
noble gold we now handle slips of crisp 
paper, so have the moral values been 
tampered with. This corroding proc- 
ess began, not at the bottom of the 
social ladder, but at the top. From 
the so-called educated classes specu- 
lative atheism and practical unbelief, 
and consequent lack of moral prin- 
ciples, have seeped down into the 
masses. Isaias of old has a phrase 
which might have been expressly 
coined to describe the social and moral 
turmoil of to-day: ‘The earth is in- 
fected by the inhabitants thereof: be- 
cause they have transgressed the laws, 
they have changed the ordinance, they 
have broken the everlasting covenant: 
therefore, shall a curse devour the 
earth”’ (xxiv. 5, 6). 

It is a pitiful illustration of human 
folly that almost every single forward 
step in man’s conquest of the forces of 
nature, and the discoveries of his in- 
genuity, have been applied not to the 
true enrichment of his personality but 
rather to the lowering of his dignity as 
a rational being, who had been raised 
to a supernatural status by grace and 
is destined to live for ever, for weal or 
for woe. 


In the March issue of Etudes there is 
an eloquent and moving lament to the 
effect that modern man is losing some- 
thing of his human quality; that he is 
slipping down a fatal incline; that he 
ill-treats his soul and thus tends to be- 
come less human—in a word, to be- 
come de-humanized. It is not somuch 
his head that is threatened as his heart 
—that is, the emotional part of him. 
Man is neither pure spirit nor mere 
brute beast—he is a blend of both. 
While the angel thinks and the beast 
obeys instinct, man in addition to 
thought has feeling: he alone is ca- 
pable of sensibility. Now, it is pre- 
cisely this characteristic feature of our 
nature that is being subjected to con- 
stant attack from every side; a “war 
of nerves,” in fact, is raging, the object 
of which is nothing less than the 
coarsening and brutalizing of sensi- 
bility. To put it quite bluntly, the 
two chief weapons in this warfare are 
cruelty and lust. Though these weap- 
ons differ, their use leads to the same 
result. The war and its aftermath— 
the horrors of the concentration camps, 
the pictures in the papers of mountains 
of corpses, the lurid descriptions, even 
illustrations, of capital executions— 
cannot but harden and coarsen the 
finer feelings. The dignity and value 
of human life has been lowered in the 
estimation of many by detailed ac- 
counts of scenes and deeds over which, 
but a few years ago, sound instinct 
would have caused even newspaper 
reporters to draw a veil of silence. 
Those who provide the above kind of 
“information” appeal to the animal in 
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possible to schedule the school activi- 
ties in a way that prevents conflict of 
essential subjects. 


Development of Boys’ Choirs 


Pope Pius XI recommends that 
choir schools for boys should be estab- 
lished, not only for the greater churches 
and cathedrals, but also for smaller 
parish churches. ‘The boys should be 
taught by the choirmaster to sing 
properly, so that, in accordance with 
the ancient custom of the Church, they 
may sing in the choir with the men, 
especially as in polyphonic music the 
highest part, the cantus, ought to be 
sung by boys. Choirboys, especially 
in the sixteenth century, have given us 
masters of polyphony: first and fore- 
most among them, the great Pale- 
strina.’” These words of the Holy 
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Father are the charter of the choir- 
master. It is stimulating to the boys 
who must endure hours of rehearsal to 
know that the Holy Father has as- 
signed them a position of such marked 
importance. These words of the Holy 
Father give courage to their teacher to 
persevere until perfection is achieved. 
Nothing short of perfection will suffice; 
nothing shoddy or second-rate is 
worthy of the Master whose praises 
they are preparing to sing, whose di- 
vinity is adored in the ceaseless melo- 
dies of angelic choirs. 

The parish school is the nursery of 
the music reform envisioned by Pius X 
and Pius XI. Each child who is 
taught the beauty of liturgical music 
becomes. an apostle of this reform. 
His work and his example win his elders 
to a love and appreciation of the 
beauty that is church music. 
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fected by the inhabitants thereof: be- 
cause they have transgressed the laws, 
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therefore, shall a curse devour the 
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rather to the lowering of his dignity as 
a rational being, who had been raised 
to a supernatural status by grace and 
is destined to live for ever, for weal or 
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an eloquent and moving lament to the 
effect that modern man is losing some- 
thing of his human quality; that he is 
slipping down a fatal incline; that he 
ill-treats his soul and thus tends to be- 
come less human—in a word, to be- 
come de-humanized. It is not so much 
his head that is threatened as his heart 
—that is, the emotional part of him. 
Man is neither pure spirit nor mere 
brute beast—he is a blend of both. 
While the angel thinks and the beast 
obeys instinct, man in addition to 
thought has feeling: he alone is ca- 
pable of sensibility. Now, it is pre- 
cisely this characteristic feature of our 
nature that is being subjected to con- 
stant attack from every side; a “war 
of nerves,” in fact, is raging, the object 
of which is nothing less than the 
coarsening and brutalizing of sensi- 
bility. To put it quite bluntly, the 
two chief weapons in this warfare are 
cruelty and lust. Though these weap- 
ons differ, their use leads to the same 
result. The war and its aftermath— 
the horrors of the concentration camps, 
the pictures in the papers of mountains 
of corpses, the lurid descriptions, even 
illustrations, of capital executions— 
cannot but harden and coarsen the 
finer feelings. The dignity and value 
of human life has been lowered in the 
estimation of many by detailed ac- 
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would have caused even newspaper 
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man. The result can only be a grow- 
ing coarsening of the moral fiber and a 
cynicism that must eventually destroy 
all faith in the inherent beauty and 
nobility of human nature. Pictures 
and descriptions of scenes of cruelty 
and bloodshed are an outrage to right 
feeling. 

So is a certain “‘literature’’ which 
delights in gross, crude, suggestive de- 
scriptions of such things as should not 
even be named among Christians. 
Things have come to such a pass that 
Christian modesty is scoffed at as 
prudery, and reserve and a dignified 
delicacy of conduct are taxed with 
hypocrisy. On the other hand, 
coarseness and rank immodesty are 
extolled as proofs of frankness and 
courage, and the most outrageous de- 
scriptions of evil are merely labelled 
as “‘daring’’ by the oracles in our lit- 
erary periodicals. 

If, as Pascal says, man’s dignity con- 
sists in his ability to think, it is evident 
that writing which appeals primarily to 
the lower instincts of his nature must in 
the end lower that dignity. “He isa 
truly cultured man,” the Etudes writer 
tells us, “‘who knows the world—and 
evil; who is clear-sighted and beholds 
things as they are, but who has un- 
folded his intelligence and nourished 
his mind while preserving all the time 
the freshness and graciousness of a 
child.’”’” And he concludes: ‘Much 
time was needed to displace reflexes by 
reflection; to discipline and regulate 
the elemental energies of instinct; to 
create a society in which graciousness 
and refinement (sensibility) of feeling 
could flourish and smile on men. 
Every one of us needs much time to 
‘reconquer, through asceticism and 


prayer, that purity which we glimpsed 
in childhood and which is both the 
image and the key of the Paradise that 


awaits us.... It is this that gives to 
life its meaning and its crown.” 

To resist the attack on human sensi- 
bility—on our sense of the sacredness 
df life, on our sense of modesty and 
mental and bodily purity—is to fight 
in defense of human dignity. Time 
was when a once great people de- 
manded only two things from its rulers, 
panem et circenses—food and the 
bloody spectacles of the amphitheatre 
or the lewd exhibitions of the stage. 
Sated with blood, brutalized by the 
spectacle of death for the purpose of 
entertainment, degraded and_ ex- 
hausted by sensual indulgence, that 
mighty race of men has long ago 
vanished from the earth. A like fate 
threatens modern society unless we all 
do our utmost to check the spreading 
canker of an immoral literature and 
the kind of entertainment which de- 
pends for its popularity on an appeal, 
not to the spirit, but to the animal in 
man, 


The Priest and the Industrial 
World 


Agriculture was man’s first occu- 
pation, a God-given one (Gen., ii. 15), 
and it will always remain the most nec- 
essary of occupations, even though at 
this time nearly two-thirds of the 
world’s toilers are engaged in what has 
come to be called “Industry.’’ For 
all that, agriculture is regarded as a 
sort of Cinderella, and the word ‘“‘peas- 
ant” has been given an unpleasant and 
uncomplimentary twist. However, 
not alone the Bible but the wisest of 
ancient poets extol the advantages of a 
life lived in close contact with the soil. 
When primitive righteousness de- 
parted from the earth, it was among 
the rural populations that it lingered 
longest, Virgil tells us: 
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. . . extrema per illos 

Justitia excedens terris vestigia fecit. 

On the other hand, industrialism is 
usually regarded as essentially inimical 
to religion. It is a fact, of course, that 
the industrialized masses are a far 
easier prey to irreligion than the 
country dwellers, the reason being that 
when man becomes industrialized, his 
life is, to a large extent, dehumanized 
and he himself tends to become part of 
the machine he serves. The winning 
of the treasures hid in the bowels of the 
earth and their exploitation are on a 
totally different plane from the culti- 
vation of its surface. ‘The whole aim 
of civilization, that is, a general easing 
and sweetening of life, is the result of 
industrial progress, a progress unfor- 
tunately spoilt by something that has 
nothing to do with it, namely, a brutal 
selfishness which knows nothing be- 
yond personal interest and the advan- 
tage of an individual, or a group of 
individuals.” 

Industrialism means mass produc- 
tion. The latter, which does so much 
for the material comfort of the masses, 
entails the grouping of large numbers 
of people in factories and to the herd- 
ing of them in unlovely, overcrowded 
conglomerations of mean dwellings, 
which all too often can only be called 
“homes” by an abuse of language. 
Time was, not so very long ago, when 
the hours of toil were so protracted that 
a father hardly knew his own children, 
for these were not awake when he set 
out for the factory and they were 
asleep by the time he came back from 
his work. The lot of the industrial 
worker has been greatly eased, and 
none too soon; but it has not neces- 
sarily led to contentment. Above all, 
it is a sad fact that in many parts of 
the world the toiling masses have 
drifted from the religious practice of 


their forbears, when they have not be- 
come actively hostile to religion. In- 
dustrialism, no doubt, favors such a 
drift; yet, it cannot be said that it is 
intrinsically wrong on that account. 
The Book of Genesis speaks ap- 
provingly of the ‘fathers’ of various 
tools, that is, the inventors of the arts 
and crafts that go to ease human life. 
The thirty-eighth chapter of Ecclesi- 
asticus may be regarded as “the 
Canticle of Canticles’’ of all such pur- 
suits. Here an inspired writer tells us 
that, though the men engaged in such 
tasks do not as a rule secure the posts of 
honor, yet “‘without them a city is not 
built.” It is they who “shall 
strengthen the state of the world: and 
their prayer shall be in the work of 
their craft.” 

The tragedy of the labor world is 
precisely its ignorance, or rather its 
ignoring, of the wonderful truth enunci- 
ated in the above text. Work should 
be the worker’s prayer and his worship 
of God. Instead, it is regarded as a 
curse, as a necessary evil. To this 
industrialized world, as to the rest of 
men, the Church has a mission. The 
official bearer of the Church’s message 
is the priest. The problem is to know 
how to deliver that message—how to 
preserve in the mind of the toiler a 
sense of the value of his work, or to re- 
store it to him where it has been lost. 
The March issue of the Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique of Louvain has a long 
article on this highly topical theme. 
One would wish every priest to read 
and ponder this article, it is so sane and 
avoids the note of pessimism and de- 
spair! ‘‘Industrialism’s sin,’’ we read, 
“is that it has sinned against itself, not 
that it is what it is.” In other words, 
if rightly understood, industry is serv- 
ice—hence an exercise of charity. 
Ultimately it is a real coéperation with 
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the Creator Himself. Industry’s tools 
are but ‘“‘stylized human organs’’— 
mechanized hands and fingers, pro- 
longations, so to speak, of our organs. 
The Creator made man in His own 
image, thereby bestowing infinite no- 
bility upon him. Industry transforms 
material nature into man’s likeness, 
inasmuch as the craftsman puts some- 
thing of himself into his work, and so 
invests matter with new dignity. All 
this is but the exercise of that dominion 
over nature which God gave to man at 
the beginning. 

The achievements of industry are at 
the disposal of religion. The magnifi- 
cent Roman roads, which spread like a 
network over the known world, were a 
tremendous asset in favor of a rapid 
propagation of the Gospel. There can 
be little doubt that the Apostles did 
not invariably travel on foot, but took 
advantage of the highly developed sys- 
tem of postal relays along these roads. 
The ease and speed of modern trans- 
port renders possible the evangeliza- 
tion of the whole world. Where a mis- 
sionary took months and even years to 
get to the scene of his activities only a 
few centuries ago, he now takes days, 
or even hours. Instead of being a re- 
mote figure leading an aloof existence 
in the Vatican, the Vicar of Christ’s 
voice may now be heard literally over 
the whole world by all the faithful at 
the same time. This has actually 
taken place repeatedly in recent years. 

The first thing, then, in our approach 
to the masses engaged in industry is to 
make it quite clear that industry is not 
inherently evil, incompatible with hu- 
man dignity, or an insuperable obstacle 
to the full development of a truly 
Christian life. But it is here that 
Catholic Action comes in. It is ob- 
vious that there are occupations and 
situations from which the priest is nec- 


essarily excluded. He cannot enter 


factories, banks, large stores, and so 


forth. But he can deliver Christ’s 
message to those thus engaged by firing 
the workers with his own keenness. 
Let him see to it that there is at least 
an elite who will be ‘‘the light of the 
world” and ‘‘the salt of the earth.”’ 
The writer in the Louvain periodical 
says: “I am often asked by priests: 
‘What must I do?’ It is far more im- 
portant to ask oneself: ‘What must I 
be’? The priest who is all that he 
ought to be is very well able, in all 
circumstances, to know what he should 
do.” And he proceeds to give some 
counsels. The priest should be very 
‘“‘human’’ precisely because industrial- 
ism was brought about by ‘‘mechaniza- 
tion.’”’ He must respect the worker’s 
dignity as a man, but, above all, his 
dignity as a being raised by grace to a 
supernatural status; and this all the 
more as industry tends to value man 
exclusively for his production capac- 
ity. Then the priest must be known 
to be a worker himself, and a practical 
—not merely a speculative—lover of 
evangelical poverty and detached from 
money and the things that money can 
buy. This does not mean, the article 
observes, that he should let himself go, 
as we say, or that he should take his 
meals in his kitchen! Above all, he 
must avoid all that savors of the auto- 
crat, the official—the masses are so 
weary of officialdom! 

I quote the concluding lines of the 
article: “The industrial world is the 
world. Jesus had it before His eyes 
when He sent the Twelve into the 
world. It would be easy to illustrate 
with a Gospel quotation every one of 
the characteristics which I have singled 
out as indispensable to the priest who 
attempts to conquer anew the pro- 
letariat and the workers.’ 
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A Cardinal’s Suggestions for a 
Reformed Breviary 


In 1911-1912, Pope Pius X made 
some important changes in the Roman 
Breviary which were received with 
considerable satisfaction by all for 
whom the recitation of the Divine 
Office is the burden and the delight of 
each recurring day. Moreover, the 
great Pontiff made it clear that his re- 
form was only a first installment, and 
that further changes, revisions and 
corrections would be made in due 
time—and that in the direction of 
brevity. Actually nothing has hap- 


pened in all these years, except that — 


more feasts, some with very long les- 
sons and an Octave, have been added 
to the Calendar. This almost seems 
to defeat the purpose Pius X had had 
It is probably no exaggera- 
tion to say that most priests long for a 
thorough overhaul of the Breviary, and 
more particularly for greater simpli- 
fication. If a referendum could be 
held on the subject, the results would 
be interesting, for who among us has 
not his own ideas and plans for a re- 
form? It is, therefore, particularly 
interesting to find one of the Princes of 
the Church airing his views. This has 
been done by the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Bologna in a circular of which, un- 
fortunately, I have not been able to 
obtain a copy. It is however sum- 
marized, and commented upon, in the 
Benedictine periodical Paroisse et Li- 
turgie, published by the Abbey of St. 
André, Bruges. Needless to say, the 
Cardinal writes as a private person, but 
it is obvious that the writer’s exalted 
position in the hierarchy lends excep- 
tional weight to his proposals. 

His Eminence’s first suggestion is a 
change of the title of the Breviary. 
Instead of calling it Breviarium Ro- 


manum, we should describe it as Brevi- 
arium S. Ecclesize Catholicey Romane, 
for though originally it was the Office 
as celebrated in Rome, it has long ago 
become the official prayerbook of the 
whole Latin Church. The Cardinal 
asserts that there is a general desire for 
a reform of the Breviary, and he makes 
it perfectly clear from the outset that 
in his opinion this reform should be in 
the direction of brevity and greater 
simplicity. A foreshortening of the 
Office appears desirable by reason of 
the ever-increasing work of the pastoral 
ministry and the decreasein thenumber 
of candidates for it. With this end in 
view, the author of the circular would 
cut out all the Responsories of Matins, 
or he would make them ad libitum 
sacerdotis (which, one imagines, would 
amount to leaving them out!). His 
reason is that the Responsories were 
introduced at a time when the readings 
of the Scriptures, etc., were very much 
longer than now, and when the Office 
was sung in choir. They were really 
intermezzos serving as a breathing space 
for those who sang the long lessons. 
They also did duty as a kind of running 
commentary on what had been read, or 
as an explanation of the solemnity. 
The object of a liturgical feast is an 
event in the life of Our Lord, the 
Blessed Virgin or a Saint. Hence, 
feasts which celebrate an abstract no- 
tion, or a divine attribute, should be 
suppressed. No feast should be trans- 
ferred, unless it be of the first class. 
This would be popular, as would be the 
suppression of the Preces which the 
eminent writer would limit to Lent— 
at Lauds, Vespers and Compline. He 
would likewise suppress the Pater and 
Ave before the Hours and retain them 
only, together with the Credo, before 
Matins and Prime. These are only 
samples of the drastic changes proposed. 
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The Cardinal favors the suppression 
of a number of Octaves, especially that 
of the Immaculate Conception since 
that feast invariably falls in Advent— 
a season that should exclude Octaves 
in the same way as Lent. He adds 
another reason, which most of us have 
in mind but would perhaps shrink from 
articulating: it is the inordinate length 
of the lessons from the Bull of Pius IX! 
On somewhat similar grounds he urges 
the suppression of the Solemnity of 
St. Joseph and its Octave during 
Paschal Time, with which it has no 
connection of any kind. Lastly, the 
new Feast of Christ the King would 
disappear from the Calendar since it 
celebrates not an event but an idea, the 
cardinal principle of the reform being 
that feasts must commemorate events, 
not ideas. These extracts will suffice 
to show that a desire for a reform of the 
Breviary does not exist only in the 
mind of hard-worked parish priests. 
The Benedictine periodical, which no 
one would suspect of an undue love of 
innovation or change in the liturgical 
sphere, is in obvious sympathy with 
the Italian Cardinal’s proposals; in 
fact, it favors a fixed date for the feast 
of Easter and concludes with the hope 


that these reforms and improvements - 


may become accomplished facts by the 
year 1950, a Holy Year of Jubilee. 


The Black Market 


The reappearance of the Ami du 
Clergé is a source of particular grati- 
fication for all who knew this excellent 
periodical before the war. Ina recent 
number there were some topical com- 
ments on what is known as the Black 
Market, that highly developed and 
most immoral consequence of the 
shortage of commodities caused by the 
war. The Black Market is a market, 
or trade, parallel to the regular and 


open market, carried on clandestinely 
and ignoring legal prescriptions and re- 
strictions. The terms of the definition 
sufficiently hint at the only possible 
verdict on such a trade. The mere 
fact that those who indulge in it seek 
obscurity, condemns it: “Every one 
that doth evil hateth the light, and 
cometh not to the light, that his works 
may not be reproved”’ (John, iii. 20). 
The Black Market is an evil thing be- 
cause it offends both against social 
justice and against charity, inasmuch 
as the exorbitant prices demanded by 
those who engage in it exceed the just 
proportion of what is known as a just 
price, and an unreasonable profit is 
got from the goods sold—that is, a 
profit exceeding that which honest 
merchants may properly derive from 
their business. A tradesman, or the 
man who produces any kind of goods 
for the public, is under a certain obli- 
gation towards society in return for a 
profit proportioned to his labor or 
effort. The merchant who withholds 
goods in anticipation of greater gain, as 
supplies diminish and prices rise, would 
failin his duty tosociety. If such con- 
duct were widely adopted, great hard- 
ships would ensue. To exact an ex- 
orbitant price for the necessaries of life 
is wrong, because it offends against 
commutative justice as well as against 
Christian charity. 


An Easter Message 


At last The Month (London) is once 
more true to its name and appears 
every fourth week. One of the out- 
standing features of this splendid 
periodical is the Editor’s Comments, 
which very properly occupy the first 
place and to which one turns instinc- 
tively. In the April issue we are told 
that ‘‘more and more it is evident that 
what divides men to-day, what differ- 
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entiates between their minds and pur- 
poses, is their belief, or lack of it, in an 
after-life.” This is becoming in- 
creasingly evident even to those least 
given to prolonged or deep reflection. 
Men are divided less by divergent 
views on this or that particular dogma, 
or even by their acceptance or rejection 
of the Christian view of life, than by 
their acceptance or rejection of the 
spirituality of the soul and the conse- 
quent endurance for ever of at least 
that part of the human compound. 
The denial of man’s spirituality is a 
necessary preliminary to the estab- 
lishment of society as planned by 
Communism—especially as conceived 
by its Russian exponents. 
man fades out like a candle that is 
spent, he obviously does not differ 
from the animal. He is at best a 
higher, cleverer animal, and all his 
needs—tights he cannot have—belong 
to the material sphere. It is no use 
for him to look above himself, to a 
home beyond the stars, for one greater 


If at death’ 


than himself who would help him in the 
hour of need. There is none greater 
than himself—except the State! The 
State will provide all he needs—what 
The Month describes as “‘a higher-class, 
more hygienic, more commodious 
Zoo.” 

It is a good thing that these terrible 
facts be recalled as often as possible. 
The materialistic conception of human 
life is a degradation of the human per- 
sonality; it dehumanizes man by re- 
ducing him to the level of the brute 
beast. It gives him but little in life 
and holds out no prospect for the fu- 
turé: one brief day’s sunshine, and 
after that an endless night. 

Easter is the annual reaffirmation of 
the historic fact of the bodily resurrec- 
tion of the Saviour of the world. It is, 
therefore, the reaffirmation of the 
possibility of man’s resurrection and 
future immortality, for “Christ is risen 
from the dead, the first-fruits of them 
that sleep ...in Christ all shall be 
made alive’ (II Cor., xv. 20, 21) 
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Answers to Questions 


How Many Masses in Each Case? 


Questions: (1) If a person sends me 
Masses, and I don’t get enough to 
supply me with intentions, must I 
say one Mass for each dollar, or would 
I be allowed to say three Masses for 
five dollars, since our diocese permits 
a two-dollar stipend when the day of 
the Mass is specified; and besides, I 
have some reasons to think that these 
Masses are sent as a donation at least 
in part? 

(2) I have been told that, where a 
priest doesn’t get a salary, he has no 
obligation to say the Masses specified 
in the law for pastors, that is, on all the 
Sundays of the year plus the holydays 
of obligation, even those that are 
suppressed by the Code. Yet, a 
parish like this stands more in need 
of those Masses for the people than do 
good parishes. Only one-half percent 
of the local population is Catholic. 

-A CouNTRY PRIEST. 


Answer: (1) If a priest gets five 
dollars for Masses and the days are 
not specified on which they are to be 
said, then the presumption is that 
five Masses are intended; therefore, 
five Masses should be said unless the 
donor’s intention to the contrary is 
certain. 

(2) If the territory where you are 
was ever erected into a parish either for- 
mally or legally, then in spite of the 
present small returns you are bound to 
say the Masses on all the days specified 
in the Code. But I would judge that 
you have only a subsidiary church 
either within the limits of a single 
parish or of several parishes. For no 
territory can be made into a parish un- 
der the Code unless there is a specific 
territory and a minimum of pastoral 
support. Your parish might be called 


by stretching of terms a quasi-parish. 
In such case you are bound only to say 
Mass on the ten holydays of obligation 
as set forth in the Code. You must ver- 
ify in fact the status of your territory. 


What about Accelerated Birth? 


Question: It seems that some doctors 
hold that the child gains so much 
weight during the last month of 
pregnancy that it is better for the 
mother and all concerned to induce 
labor in the mother some time after 
the eighth month. I have not been 
able to find anything in the few years 
of the Homietic that I have in my 
library. I know one reputable young 
non-Catholic doctor who uses this 
practice habitually and with great 
success; apparently he has not lost 
a child or a mother. Sister Supervisor 
asked me about it, because she thinks 
this doctor's reason is rather flimsy. 

A HospitTat CHAPLAIN. 


Answer: I see no strong reason for 
opposing the practice if it involves no 
real danger to life or to the future 
wellbeing of the child. After all, people 
undergo inconveniences for trivial 
reasons; and sometimes for the sake of 
having their own sweet will they are 
willing to shorten their life by some 
years, and still moralists will not con- 
demn them as guilty of serious sin. 
The legion of girls who diet for slim- 
ness of figure, and at the same time 
realize that this practice may entail to 
no small extent slimness of years as 
well, are not condemned for doing 
anything seriously wrong. Human 
measurements and human ways must 
be taken into account when we are 
dealing with human actions. It is 
not what the thing done is from a mere 
abstract point of view, but what it is 
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in the light of ordinary human con- 
sideration. So, if the method inquired 
about is safe in itself, although here 


and there there is an accidental mishap 


of serious consequences (even the loss 
of life), I cannot see what is to prevent 
a mother who has an abnormal dread 
of pain from undergoing a slight risk 
for what she considers a great boon. 


Theatre-Going by Priests? 


Question: Bouscaren-Ellis, in their 
“Canon Law’ (1946), p. 117, say: 
‘Shows in public theatres were simply 
prohibited to the clergy by the Third 
Council of Baltimore, no. 79, a pro- 
vision which is still effective through- 
out the United States.’”’ On the 
other hand, Msgr. F. J. Jansen, in 
his article ‘‘Pastor Versus Assistant,” 
in THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
Review for April, 1947, says (p. 563): 
“The young priests should, of course, 
have an opportunity to see athletic 
contests, operas, good plays and 
movies. These are all recreational and 
educational.” 

Msgr. Jansen certainly is seconded 
by the praxis; but the law makes no 
distinction between good plays and 
bad, simply forbidding all attendance. 
Does the publication of ‘“‘Pastor Versus 
Assistant’”’ mean that the REvIEW 
subscribes to Monsignor’s interpreta- 
tion? If so, on what basis? 

CLERICUS CONFUSUS. 


Answer: The words quoted in the 
question as to. the prohibition of the 
Council of ‘Baltimore are qualified by 
the word “simply.” That would 
seem to be that the prohibition is gen- 
eral in so far as those shows are con- 
sidered unbecoming to the clergy. 
Canon 140 of the Code says the same 
thing of all public amusements, 
especially those that are unbecoming 
to the clergy, and those that the clergy 
would give scandal by attending, 
especially in public theatres. We see 
from this that the condemnation is not 


‘Code. 


so sweeping even in the letter of the 
law as our inquiring priest seems to 
think; for in an accompanying note he 
says that he has become aware only 
lately of the Bouscaren interpretation 
of the Third Council of Baltimore, and 
this has deterred him from attending 
the theatre, which he used to attend 
three or four times a year—to see 
Shakespeare and a couple of the top- 
grade dramas. 

Let us look at the practice of repu- 
table and well- instructed clergymen 
in the English-speaking countries of 
the world after the Council of Bal 
timore and before and even after the 
In quite a few places priests 
attended Shakespearean plays and 
other classical productions—also the 
opera, and contemporary plays of 
real worth and decency. No local 
prohibitions were made, as a rule, by 
their bishops. Then in England, if I 
remember rightly, when the moving 
pictures came in, a priest attended 
them as in no way coming under the 
positive prohibition. In Europe 
proper it would seem that the clergy 
were prohibited by diocesan laws very 
generally from attending moving pic- 
tures given in public theatres, as op- 
posed to private theatres or showings 
under church auspices. Then some 
years ago the Congregation of the 
Council in an instruction to the bishops 
of the world mentioned that they 
might prohibit priests at summer re- 
sorts or winter resorts from attending 
theatricals, including moving pictures, 
if they deemed it prudent. They might 
also forbid priests to say Mass who 
went in secular attire to such places. 
And the Bishops of Poland were in- 
structed that they could not prohibit 
non-clamorous hunting under pain of 
censure, unless it lead to great abuses. 
The Code does say in Canon 138 that 
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being addicted to non-clamorous 
hunting is forbidden to the clergy; 
but is this anything more than a dec- 
laration of the natural law? 

So, the common law seems to lay 
down the principle that public amuse- 
ments are forbidden to the clergy, 
especially theatricals, because they are 
unclerical or can easily become un- 
clerical. The Council of Baltimore 
hardly did more; and it is to be inter- 
preted in the light of the common law 
of the Church as now set forth in the 
Code. So it can happen in a given 
country that certain public amuse- 
ments are considered entirely becoming 
to the clergy; and this would appear to 
be very true in the United States in 
regard to attendance at football, base- 
ball and other athletic contests— 
prizefighting hardly falls into this 
category; for at one of the Dempsey 
fights the Associated Press reporter, 
in enumerating the celebrities who were 
already on the scene, mentioned the 
fact that some priests had come a 
distance to see what Mr. Dooley 
called the forthcoming “disgraceful 
affair,” but these priests begged the 
press boys not to mention their names. 
But certainly a priest would offend 
against the Canons if he were at a 
National League baseball game every 
day in the season; for he is addicted to 
baseball and not taking a reasonable 
and an occasional bit of recreation at a 
baseball game. Theatre-going cannot 
be placed in the same category as 
ordinary athletic contests, but plays of 
merit and cleanness and opera of the 
same qualities would seem, from the 
practice of good clergymen, to be en- 
tirely within the law if these are at- 
tended occasionally and for more than 
mere amusement. Laws are inter- 
preted by practice, and the practice of 
such worthy priests does seem to be 











that theatre-going by way of exception 
and infrequently is not against the 
laws of the Church as they find ap- 


plication under American conditions 


generally. However, the pastor who 
some years ago went weekly to the 
neighborhood moving picture show and 
had his own box, was hardly within 
the law. He was making the ex- 
ception into a rule, and acting in such 
a way that he could encourage ex- 
cessive attendance on the part of 
children and even adults, and running 
the risk of approving improper plays 
if not actually approving them by his 
presence. Clericus Confusus, thus, 
was within the law. 


A Case of Restitution 


Question: John, having worked in 
a gambling establishment, returns on 
a visit to his old friends employed 
there. As they are short-handed, 
they ask him to help them out in the 
gambling room for a few nights, 
promising to take a “‘rake-off’”’ from 
the house and divide it among them- . 
selves. As John’s share, he receives 
some $2000. Soon after, John is 
hospitalized and uses most of the 
$2000 to pay his bills for the doctor 
and the hospital. John claims that 
the owner of the gambling house was 
not done any great injustice, since he 
still received great profits despite the 
“rake-off’’ kept for themselves by the 
employees on those nights when John 
helped them out. It would be very 
difficult for John to make restitution 
now, since he has spent practically all 
the money he received, for the pur- 
poses stated above. Is John bound to 
restitution? 

PUZZLED PRIEST. 


Answer: If the man in question who 
shared with other employees in a gam- 
bling house the “rake-off” and then 
spent most of the money for hospitali- 
zation and is not here and now able to 
return the money and perhaps never 
will be, then he is excused from restitu- 
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tion on the score of inability. Again 
if at the time he took this “rake-off,”’ 
he felt he had at least a probable title 
to it, and since it was spent without 
economically enriching him, then he is 
in the position of the person who uses 
another’s money in good faith without 
permanently enriching himself. I 
would think that there is reason for 
thinking this true of the man you men- 
tion. But, in any event, here and now 
and in all probability until the debt is 
outlawed, if it be a debt, there is no 
human probability that the man will 
be able to repay it. If there is, then 
the actual circumstances of acquiring 
the money should be gone into to see 
if there is truly good faith in the mat- 
ter. 


Gregorian Masses 


Question: An old lady, desiring to 
have Masses said for her soul after 
her death, came to me the other day 
with the request to have Gregorian 
Masses said for her while she is still 
living. Can Gregorian Masses be 
said for one who is still living? 


SACERDOS INQUIRENS. 


Answer: The old lady was right in 
the thing desired but used the wrong 
term. Gregorian Masses, of course, 
are thirty Masses said for the repose of 
some soul on thirty consecutive days. 
They have an ancient lineage and seem 
to be very salutary, because they have 
a sort of human-divine element in 
them. The Church, however, teaches 
that Masses said for the living are 
more salutary than those said for the 
same persons after they are dead in 
this sense: the same number of 
Masses said for a living person would 
not only tend to remit the temporal 
punishment due to sin in a more 
generous measure, but would also 
flood the soul of that person with 


countless actual graces which would 
contribute to a great increase in super- 
natural merit. So, all things being 
equal, the person who has had a large 
number of Masses said.for him while 
living would go into eternity much 
richer in grace and therefore with a 
title to greater glory than otherwise 
he would have done, and at the same 
time he would have relatively little 
temporal punishment to have expiated 
in Purgatory. 

So, why not let the old lady have one 
or more sets of thirty Masses offered for 
her and her intention, and pay most 
of these farthings before she goes into 
the Golden Prison House of God? 
The good woman has an eye both to 
spiritual security in the Church Mil- 
itant and in the Church Suffering. 
These sets of thirty Masses should 
not be called Gregorian Masses, but 
merely thirty Masses for the living- 
for the person or persons for whom 
they are offered. 

This question will suggest vitalizing 
a doctrine that lies dormant in the 
hearts of many priests and faithful. 
The question and answer may suggest 
the beginning of a salutary practice 
in having thirty Masses offered for the 
spiritual welfare of this or that person, 
or for many persons together, and thus 
forestall longer sentences in that 
Prison House Merciful. 


Use of Various Kinds of Time 


Question: We were taught that one 
could follow any recognized system 
of legal time, provided one followed 
his chosen system consistently. For 
example, in regard to midnight on 
Friday night and the fast for next 
day’s Mass, if one chose to follow day- 
light saving time he could eat until 
one o’clock (midnight standard time), 
but he could not then at the same 
time eat meat on the ground that it 
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was already Saturday and Fridays’ 
abstinence was completed. In other 
words, one could not at one and the 
same occasion enjoy favors by ap- 
plying both kinds of time in the same 
instance. 

However, in a discussion, we learned 
that this matter about consistency is 
no longer insisted upon, and that 
one could take advantage of both 
kinds of time and work them both in 
his own favor. What is to be said of 
this latter viewpoint? 

ONE WHO FEars CASUISTRY. 

Answer: Your interpretation of the 
computation of time in the New Code 
is what many of the early commentators 
made it to be, because these com- 
mentators carried over the juris- 
prudence of the former law where, if 
a person adopted one time, he had to 
be consistent and follow it through in 
other matters. But such highly re- 
puted authors as Vermeersch-Creusen 
in their “Epitome Juris Canonici”’ 
(Vol. I, n. 148), with quite a few 
reputable authors whom they quote, 
have held with strong probability that 
the Code gives an option in the matter 
of fast and abstinence, in the matter 
of the private celebration of Mass, in 
the matter of the Eucharistic fast; 
therefore, an individual can use what- 
ever time he finds convenient for each 
precept, but in the matter of fasting 
and abstinence there must have been 
twenty-four hours of the law’s observ- 
ance. For instance, if a person were 
to eat meat right up to midnight on 
the beginning of Friday by sun time, he 
could not by daylight saving time or 
even by zone time eat meat earlier 
than a full twenty-four hours after. 
However, he could construe the time as 
either actual or mean sun time for 
one purpose, the time as zone time for 
another, if legal, and again for a third 


precept a legalized extraordinary time 
(e.g., daylight saving time). What 
frightens most people is that a person 
may be eating meat because it is 
already Saturday, and then finishing 
up the Office because it is still Friday, 
and again saying Mass or going to 
Communion by a third calculation 
because he had not eaten anything 
after midnight by the most favorable 
calculation. 

The two distinguished authors men- 
tioned above quote other writers as 
agreeing with them, and they put forth 
their opinion soon after the Code came 
out. Now, if the opinion were un- 
founded, long since there would have 
been a query sent to the Commission 
for the Interpretation of the Code and 
a decision would have been given. 
The contradiction is apparent rather 
than real, and if the choice that the 
Code seemed to desire is to be pre- 
served, this apparent contradiction has 
to be permitted. And when we pred- 
icate the necessity of twenty-four 
hours of fasting or abstinence, there is 
no real loop-hole in the law. Hence, 
according to a probable view, one may 
apply a different system of time when 
there is question of fulfilling formally 
distinct precepts. 


Repeating Absolution in Same 
Confession.—Should Child Obey 
Father Who Forbids Her to 
Attend Mass? 


Questions: I would be much obliged 
if you would have the enclosed ques- 
tions answered through the columns 
of your REVIEW. 

(1) A penitent after receiving abso- 
lution mentions a grave sin which 
he had forgotten to confess. Is the 
confessor supposed to give him abso- 
lution once more, or may he tell the 
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penitent to mention the sin in his next 
confession ? 

(2) A child of fourteen is forbidden 
by her father to attend Mass on 
Sundays. Is the priest correct in 
advising the child to obey her father, 
while of course letting him know at 
the same time that she is staying 
away -from Mass against her will? 
Has the father the right to obedience 
in this case? SACERDOS DUBITANS. 


Answers: (1) When the penitent has 
been absolved and thereafter accuses 
himself of a grave sin which he had 
forgotten to mention in the course of 
his confession, the confessor should 
repeat the form of absolution. There 
are those who think that, if the peni- 
tent is to return to the same confessor, 
the absolution may be deferred until 
the next confession, but there is no 
reason why the priest cannot repeat 
the absolution immediately, nor is 
there any reason why the penitent 
should be obliged to repeat this same 
matter when he next goes to confession. 

(2) In answer to the second case 
which concerns the obedience of the 
child to her father who forbids her to 
attend Sunday Mass, we must say that 
much depends on the circumstances 
which attend the individual case, and 
the priest who gives advice must weigh 


well the good to be obtained and the - 


evil to be avoided. First of all, if the 
child’s going contrary to the will of her 
father in this matter merely causes him 
to be displeased, or some other rela- 
tively light discomfort, she should 
fulfill her obligation and attend Mass, 
notwithstanding his displeasure. A 
light moral inconvenience is not suffi- 
cient reason to be excused from the 
obligation of hearing Mass. 

If, however, the child would suffer 
notably harsh treatment, physical or 
moral, from her father as a conse- 
quence of going contrary to his wish in 


this matter, then the child may omit 
going to Masson Sunday. The reason 
is that this precept of the Church does 
not oblige the faithful under a rela- 
tively grave inconvenience which is 
only per accidens connected with its 
observance. 

Objectively, the father has no right 
to forbid her to attend Mass; such a 
prohibition is in itself a grave sin, but 
the child in order to avoid a graver 
evil, and to promote domestic peace, 
may conform to his will until he be- 
comes more reasonable or until she 
becomes of age, and may decide such 
things for herself. 


How Frequently Must Hosts 
Be Changed? 


Question: A discussion has come up 
among some priests of this locality 
and I think you could help us. The 
question is: ‘‘How long may the Bene- 
diction Host be kept in the tabernacle 
without being renewed?’’ According 
to some books we have consulted, it 
would seem to be about two weeks. 
Could you give us some definite 
information on this subject? 

ARGUENS. 


Answer: This question was dis- 
cussed in a previous issue (HOMILETIC 
AND PASTORAL REVIEW, January, 1945, 
p. 299), and we refer the reader to our 
remarks on that occasion. It would 
be well also to read the Instruction on 
the Careful Custody of the Most 
Blessed Eucharist, Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Sacraments, of May 26, 
1938 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXX, 198 sqq.). 
The Sacred Species should be renewed 
once a week, as a rule. In case of 
necessity (for example, on account of 
the scarcity of priests), permission may 
be obtained from the Holy See to renew 
the Sacred Species every two weeks, 
always provided there is no danger of 
disrespect by reason of such a delay. 
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Protecting the Tabernacle 


Question: Will you please answer 
the following difficulty? In a diocesan 
Ordo the following regulations were 
listed as sub gravi, and as coming 
through the Acta Apostolice Sedis: 
(1) To protect the Holy Eucharist, 
doors and windows of churches and 
chapels should be protected with heavy 
screening, if they contain glass. (2) 
The tabernacle should be securely 
anchored to the altar and have a 
metal door with a good lock. (3) 
There should be some sort of warning 
device installed, for example, a burglar 
alarm that flashes lights or makes a 
noise if tampered with. What is the 
nature of these regulations? 


REALLY WORRIED. 


Answer: In the year 1938 the Sacred 
Congregation of the Sacraments issued 
the Instruction on the Careful Custody 
of the Blessed Sacrament (referred to 
in the preceding question). In that 


Instruction are specific recommenda- 
tions in regard to the manner of pro- 
viding against the danger of disrespect 
to the Blessed Sacrament, and the 
much greater danger of sacrilege. Of 
course, the obligation of carefully 
guarding the Sacrament of the Altar is 
grave of its very nature, andthe In- 
struction brings these recommenda- 
tions to our attention as specific means 
of fulfilling the norm of Canon 1265. 
In the case where the diocesan author- 
ity thinks that such means are neces- 
sary, it may ordain that such means of 
protection as burglar alarms, etc., must 
be installed, and impose the obligation 
sub gravt on those who are charged with 
the custody of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Surely the nature of such a local regu- 
lation can be readily determined (cfr. 
Bouscaren-Ellis, “Canon Law,” 
Canon 1269, p. 646). 

Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D 




















Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By V. F. KIENBERGER, O.P. 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Humility 


“Why dost thou glory in malice?”” (Psalm li. 3). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Our Lord’s life illustrated the doctrines 
He preached. 

(2) In their intellectual pride the Jews mis- 
interpreted the Old Law. 

(3) Vain interpretations of the Law. 

(4) Christ’s saving doctrine of humility. 

(5) Collect in to-day’s Mass. 

(6) The plea of the Publican. 


The Master’s parables possess a 
simplicity and an intrinsic efficacy that 
is not found in other human discourses. 
His words have authority because they 
are utterances of a Divine Mind. All 
through His life He captivated the 
multitude. As He preached the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, people were en- 
thralled. He won the hearts of even 
His enemies’ servants, and they dared 
not apprehend Him. “Never has 
man spoken as this man,” was their 
answer to the Pharisees when they 
angrily inquired: “‘Why have you not 
brought Him? Have you also been led 
astray?” (John, vii. 45, 47). 

Yet Our Lord proved to all men that 
actions speak louder than words. 
Everywhere He practised the charity 
that He preached, by His kind min- 
istrations to His suffering brethren. 
Once He entered the house of a Phari- 
see on the Sabbath to take food. All 


were watching Him. Before Him was 
a man afflicted with dropsy. Jesus 
asked the lawyers and Pharisees: ‘‘Is 
it lawful to cure on the Sabbath?” 
(Luke, xiv. 3). The doctors of the 
law held their peace. They dared not 
match their puny intellects with the 
divine mind of the Blessed Christ. 
They would not acknowledge His 
divine personality, because their un- 


belief held them prisoners in the dark 


dungeon of doubt. Yet, they were 
shrewd; they remained silent. The 
Great Healer cured the dropsical man 
and sent him rejoicing to his home. 

The divine searcher of hearts knew 
how to answer His enemies by a de- 
cisive pronouncement. ‘“Then address- 
ing them, He said: ‘Which of you 
shall have an ass or an ox fall into a 
pit, and will not immediately draw 
him out on the Sabbath?’” Neither 
sophistry nor subtlety would avail. 
The Scripture records: ‘“‘And no one 
after that ventured to ask Him ques- 
tions’ (Mark, xii. 34). 

Now, at this Sabbath dinner in the 
house of one of the rulers of the Phari- 
sees while ‘‘they were watching Him,” 
Jesus noticed that they eagerly chose 
the places of honor. To correct this 
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childish display of inconsiderateness 
the Master had recourse to a parable. 
He said: ‘When thou art invited to a 
wedding feast, do not recline in the 
first place lest perhaps one more dis- 
tinguished than thou have been in- 
vited by him, and he who invited thee 
come and say to thee, ‘Make room for 
this man,’ and then thou begin with 
shame to take the last place. But 
when thou art invited, go and recline 
in the last place, that when he who 
invited thee comes in, he may say to 
thee: ‘Friend, go up higher.’ Then 
thou wilt be honored in the presence 
of all who are at table with thee. For 
everyone who exalts himself shall 
be humbled, and he who humbles 
himself, shall be exalted” (Luke, xviii. 
8-14). 


Intellectual Pride of the Jews 


In to-day’s Gospel we again find 
the Divine Husbandman sowing the 
seed which is the Word of God in the 
heart-loam of His hearers. Again He 
makes use of a parable, as is His cus- 
tom. The Divine Master was pained 
to find the thoughts of rank, race and 
riches permeating the minds of the 
pseudo-pious intellectuals of His day. 
Honor and acclaim were the exclusive 
privileges of the Pharisee; Sadducee, 
and Scribe, who strutted along the 
streets of Jerusalem with unmistakable 
conceit. It grieved Our Lord to notice 
a pride and rivalry even among the 
Apostles. They too had been tainted 
with Pharisaism, for they looked upon 
the Pharisees as leaders in Israel, as 
accredited guardians and interpreters 
of the sacred law of Moses and the 
Prophets, and as zealous observers of 
every minute ordinance and ceremony. 
The Pharisees’ phylacteries on fore- 
head and arm, their majestic bearing, 
their austere observance of the fasts, 


and their studied aloofness seemed to 
confirm their pose as saints to the 
unsuspecting, simple folk. Yet, they 
did not deceive Christ. Behind the 
shining fagade of their vaunted spir- 
itual superiority He saw an interior 
rottenness which forced Him, the 
Truth, to call them “whited sepul- 
chres.”’ 

In this connection Dr. Geikie in 
his “Life of Christ” has written aptly: 
“Among the many figures whom Our 
Lord passed in the streets of Jerusalem 
and elsewhere, He must often have 
met those to whom the byname was 
given of ‘Shechemite Pharisee’-—who 
kept the Law only for interest, as 
Sheckem submitted to circumcision 
simply to obtain Dinah; or the “‘Tum- 
bling Pharisee,’ who, to appear humble 
before men, always hung down his 
head, and shuffled with his feet on 
the ground so that he constantly stum- 
bled; or the ‘Bleeding Pharisee,’ who, 
to keep himself from seeing a woman, 
walked with his eyes shut, and, so, 
often bled his head against posts; or 
the ‘Mortar Pharisee,’ with a cap like 
a mortar over his eyes, to shut out all 
that might shock his pure nature; or 
the ‘What-more-can-I-do Pharisee,’ 
who claimed to have kept the whole 
Law, and wished to know something 
new, that he might do it also; or the 
‘Pharisee from Fear,’ who kept the 
Law only for fear of the judgment to 
come.””! 


Vain Interpretations of the Law 


Hopelessly lost in a maze of cere- 
monialism, the Pharisees paraded as 
competent religious leaders of the un- 
lettered in Israel, only to be excoriated 
by the Man of Nazareth with the 
stinging epithet ‘‘blind leaders of the 


1 Cunningham Geikie, ‘‘Life of Christ’ 
(Appleton Co., New York City), p. 67. 
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blind.” Their iniquitous minds did 
not meditate on the theme that God’s 
mercies were above all His works, 
but rather their sharpened intellects 
gloated over their omniscience in casu- 
istry by which they subtly rendered 
ridiculous the Ten Commandments of 
God. They made the observance of 
‘God’s law so complex as to force the 
people to hate it. They multiplied 
the precepts of the law so unendingly 
that the chosen people of God were 
lost in a vast Sargasso Sea of despair. 
For the Pharisee, the God who had 
loved Israel with an everlasting love no 
longer brooded benignly over the 
Mercy Seat. 

Fear tugged at the hearts of the 
people while the hypocritical Pharisees 
swung empty censers before God, whom 
they had made so cruel a Deity. The 
parable of the Pharisee and the Pub- 
lican was a warning ‘“‘to some who 
trusted in themselves as just and 
despised others’—a warning to the 
proud Pharisees and to those of Christ’s 
own disciples who disdained humility 
and meekness and were disposed to 
lord it over the weak, the unwary, 
the underprivileged. In denouncing 
pride, Christ sounded a high note never 
before heard in the Holy Place. It rang 
above the silvery tones of the Temple 
trumpets—above the open diapason of 
strident voices of lip-serving Temple 
attendants and self-sufficient Pharisees. 
The antiphon was destined to be heard 
to the ends of the world: ‘“‘He who 
humbles himself shall be exalted” 
(Luke, xviii. 14). 


The Saving Doctrine of Humility 


The sacred words of the Blessed 
Lord in the parable of the Pharisee and 
the Publican reveal the plan of God to 
warn fickle men of life’s vanities and 
teach them thé saving doctrine of 


humility. As a moral virtue which 
restrains man’s inordinate appetite for 
high things, humility has its firm 
foundation in the knowledge of. our- 
selves and of our relations to God. 
This parable characterizes the theme 
of the apostolate of the humble Naz- 
arene. It was a direct challenge to 
the proud spirit of the age in which 
he lived. Humility in Our Lord’s 
day was looked on as a weakness by 
the mighty; meekness was considered 
as a condition of servitude; for only 
the poor and slaves were meek. Yet, 
the Master went contrary to the world 
and its votaries. He made humility 
the foundation of holiness and the 
absolute condition of entrance into 
His Father’s Kingdom. 

To-day’s Liturgy emphasizes the 
virtue of humility. Those reading 
their missals will note that Holy 
Mother the Church, a faithful teacher, 
stresses the true concept of Christian 
humility. She repeats the necessity 
of this saving virtue in the Introit, 
Collect, Epistle and Gospel. Pride, 
being the vice contrary to humility, 
places a man in a fool’s paradise, 
wherein he trusts in himself instead of 
God. He rejoices in his own accom- 
plishments, sneers at his less fortunate 
brethren, and finally turns a deaf ear 
to their needs. 


Collect of To-Day’s Mass 


Surely, the self-righteous Pharisee 
in the parable could not have uttered 
the Collect of to-day’s Mass. To 
seek mercy from God would have be- 
littled him in his own estimation. 
Hence, he boldly strode up close to the 
Holy of Holies without a sense of awe 
for the Majesty of God. His proud 
prayer denounced the humble pub- 
lican who, realizing that he was a sin- 
ner and deserving of no consideration 
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at God’s hands, stood in the last place 
in the Temple. The Pharisee proudly 
told God how he fasted, gave tithes, 
kept the law and the Prophets. His 
self-sufficient pride rendered him un- 
conscious of God’s infinite superiority, 
His divine goodness, His supereminent 
holiness, and his love for sinners. 
The Pharisee’s prayer was devoid of 
the elements of a true petition. It 
did not acknowledge God’s sover- 
eignty, mercy, and grace. The Phar- 
isee asked for nothing. Worst of all, 
he gave vent to calumny by calling 
the rest of men’ extortioners and 
adulterers. Seeing the tax-gatherer 
from the corner of his eye, he referred 
contemptuously to him as “this pub- 
lican.”’ 


Plea of the Publican. 


From his lowly place in the Temple 
the Publican did not raise his eyes 
heavenward but only beat his breast, 
saying: ‘‘O God, be merciful to me, 


a sinner.’”’ Floods of grace flowed 
into the soul of this humble man. He 
was absolved, whereas no heavenly 
dew descended on the rocky soil of 
the Pharisee’s heart. In it the seed, 
the Word of God, found no fertile 
soil. Moreover, the weeds of pride 
would have snuffed out its life, had it 
taken root. The Pharisee’s heart was 
a dark sepulchre within, filled with 
rotting bones, a place for serpents and 
vipers. 

From this picture which Jesus has 
drawn for us, we are to take a saving 
lesson. Avoid pride, the enemy of 
God. Practise humility, the friend of 
God. Take encouragement from the 
parable which justified the humble 
prayer of the repentant tax-gatherer. 
And finally learn from the Postcom- 
munion of the Mass to beg the Master 
to renew in us His own Eucharistic 
strength in the Most Adorable Sacra- 
ment that we may be meek and humble 
of heart. 


Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 
Spiritual Hearing ° 


“And he led them to Jesus’’ (John, i. 42). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Public life of Our Lord. 

(2) Chief objectives of His mission on earth. 

(3) Personal characteristics of Our Lord. 

(4) His sympathy for the common people. 

(5) Cure of the deaf-mute. 

(6) Lessons of to-day’s Liturgy. 

(7) Stubborn pride leads to spiritual deaf- 
ness. 


Our Lord was consecrated to com- 
passion. His entire public life was 
spent for people. By alleviating sick- 
ness and misery Jesus sought to win 
back men effectively to God.' Simon 


1 Cfr. Summa Theol., III, Q. xxxix, art. 1 


Peter testified to the ceaseless activity 
of the Master when he proclaimed: 
“God ariointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Spirit and with power, 
and He went .about doing good and 
healing all who were in the power of the 
devil; for God was with Him. And 
we are witnesses of all that He did in 
the country of the Jews and in Jeru- 
salem”’ (Acts, x. 38). 

John Mark, companion of St. 
Peter in Rome, wrote for the Gentile 
converts to Christianity a record of 
Our Lord’s life as seen through the 
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eyes of the Prince of the Apostles. St. 
Mark’s Gospel bears the stamp of an 
eyewitness—St. Peter, whose sermons 
Mark transmits to us. “And Jesus 
with His disciples withdrew to the sea; 
and there followed Him a large crowd 
from Galilee and Judea, and from 
Jerusalem, and from Idumea, and from 
beyond the Jordan. And of those 
about Tyre and Sidon, a large crowd, 
hearing what He was doing, came to 
Him. .. He healed many... And 
the unclean spirits, whenever they 
beheld Him, fell down before Him and 
cried out, saying: “Thou art the Son 
of God.’ And He charged them 
strictly not to make Him known’”’ 
(Mark, iii. 7-12). 


Chief Objectives of Christ’s Mission on 
Earth 


The earthly mission of Our Lord 
was centered upon three objectives: 
to win men’s minds to assent to the 
truth; to inaugurate a struggle to the 
death—the awful death on Calvary’s 
crest—against the forces of evil be- 
setting mankind; and finally, to in- 
fluence men to return to their Father’s 
house lest they ‘‘perish in their own 
corruption” (II Peter, ii. 12). The 
Master’s kindness filled the eyewit- 
nesses of His works with abiding love 
for Him. He walked their humble 
way, wearing the seamless homespun 
robe which proclaimed Him as one of 
themselves. He was “bone of their 
bone, flesh of their flesh’ (Gen., ii. 23), 
and His quiet mien made all men feel 
at ease in His divine presence. Re- 
clining at their roughly hewn table 
He partook of their frugal fare. His 
simplicity of speech, His earnest con- 
versation with the underprivileged 
and the publican, won the hearts of 
discerning men. 

Our Lord’s entrance into His public 


life was characteristic. The manner 
of His approach was that of a man 
who loved his brethren. His- quiet 
mien inspired confidence; His tender- 
ness and concern for the unthankful 
and cowardly vitalized hearts dead- 
ened by selfishness. The Prophet 
Isaias has foretold the office of the 
Blessed Christ: “ ‘Behold My Ser- 
vant, I will uphold Him; My elect, 
My soul delighteth in Him: I have 


given My spirit upon Him; He. 


shall bring forth judgment to the 
Gentiles. He shall not cry, nor have 
respect to person, neither shall His 
voice be heard abroad. The bruised 
reed He shall not break, and smoking 
flax He shall. not quench: He shall 
bring forth judgment unto truth. He 
shall not be sad, nor troublesome. . . 
And I the Lord. . .have given Thee for 
a covenant of the people, for a light 
of the Gentiles; that Thou mightest 
open the eyes of the blind and bring 
forth the prisoner out of prison. . .’ 
And they would not walk in His ways 
and they have not hearkened to His 
law”’ (Is., xlii. 1-7, 24). 


Christ’s Sympathy for the Common 
People 

The boundless willingness of the 
Lord Jesus to help all folk won Him 
an immediate affection. Wherever 
He went, people flocked to Him. The 
Scriptures record that His journeys 
were tedious and uncomfortable, 
because the crowd ‘‘thronged Him” 
(Mark, v. 24).: Picture the scene 
outside of Peter’s home on the late 
afternoon of that day when Jesus had 
gone with Simon to heal his mother- 
in-law’s fever. Here is an order for a 
masterpiece. ‘Now when it was 
evening, they brought to Him many 
who were possessed, and He cast out 
the spirits with a word, and cured all 
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who were sick; that there might be ful- 
filled what was spoken through Isaias 
the prophet, who said ‘He Himself 
took, up our infirmities, and bore the 
burden of our ills’ ’’ (Matthew, viii. 17). 
Here as everywhere else the multitude 
attending Him forced the Pharisees 
unwittingly to pay homage by their 
jealous remark towards the end of 
His life: “Do you see that we avail 
nothing? Behold, the entire world 


. has gone after Him!’ (John, xii. 19). 


The Blessed Lord craved no adula- 
tion; His meat was to do His Father’s 
will. He gloried only in the extension 
of His Father’s kingdom. He sought 
no fame; rather He charged many 
whom He healed to keep silence—for 
example, the man at the Pool of Siloe, 
a chronic invalid for thirty-eight years. 
The Master had no personal ambition, 
for on that day when He had multi- 
plied miraculously the bread and fish a 
group of well-fed men sought to make 
Him their King, but He “‘fled them.”’ 
He desired naught of this world’s goods. 
He had only the earth for His pillow. 
His whole attitude was to seek the 
eternal good of man; He bettered 
their temporal condition by healing 
the infirm. Jesus could say with 
truth: ‘I am in your midst as He who 
serves” (Luke, xxii. 27). 


Cure of the Deaf-Mute Attended 
with Ritual 


To-day’s Liturgy follows Our Lord 
from the district of Tyre and Sidon 
where He healed the demoniac daugh- 
ter of a Syropheenician mother, who 
was a Gentile. Now He had come again 
to His beloved Galilee. A deaf-mute 
was brought to Jesus by some folk, who 
besought Him to lay His hands upon 
him. Unlike most of the Master’s 
miracles which were wrought suddenly 


by a single word or gesture, this cure 


was preceded by a special ritual. Per- 
haps the reason for this extraordinary 
procedure may have been that Our 
Lord always demanded faith from the 
recipients of His cures. Now, the 
deaf-mute was unable to give verbal 
testimony of his belief. Evidently 
he had used no sign-language to declare 
that he believed in the Divine Master 
as God’s own Son. Hence it seems 
that Our Lord took the mute aside to 
inform him by sign-language that, 
if he believed in Him, He would heal 
him. The man could see; hence, he 
could sense something unusual was to 
be conferred upon him. Surely, the 
knowledge of the divine personality of 
the Great Prophet must have been 
communicated to him by his friends. 
If not, he was able to ascertain by the 
kindly treatment accorded him that 
behind the noble countenance of the 
compassionate healer there resided a 
divine mind. Jesus took the man 
aside, put His healing fingers into the 
deaf-mute’s ears, and anointed his 
tongue with spittle. Then looking 
up to heaven, Jesus sighed in prayer 
and said: ‘‘Ephpheta’’ (that is, ‘Be 
thou opened’). Here the Divine 
Lord employed outward signs in con- 
ferring a cure. Holy Church has 
followed this example of the Master 
when she employs the use of outward 
forms—touching the infant’s ears and 
anointing with spittle in the cere- 
monies attendant upon the conferring 
of the Sacrament of Baptism. 


Lessons of To-Day’s Liturgy 


To-day’s Liturgy centers our atten- 
tion upon God’s power and His in- 
finite mercy. The Introit heralds 
God’s omnipotence gnd_ strength, 
by which He has made sinful man to 
rise above his enemies in might and in 
strength. The Collect is the prayer 
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one might expect the deaf-mute to 
have uttered. We likewise supplicate 
the Almighty to “endow us all with 
those good things our lowly prayer 
ventures not to ask.” 

The Epistle reéchoes St. Paul’s 
challenge to his converts at Corinth to 
stand fast in the teachings of Christ, 
which transformed Paul from a per- 
secutor of the Church of God into an 
Apostle of the Lord Jesus. It is a 
challenge to us all in these days of 
communism and atheistic liberalism to 
stand fast in the Lord and, actively 
fight the subversive trends and prop- 
aganda by personal holiness and by 
energetic Catholic Action, dispensing 
practical charity to the needy and 
employing intelligent, tactful means of 
instructing misguided people hope- 
lessly sunk in materialism. 

To-day’s Gospel shows the tender- 
ness of the Saviour for us all, despite 
our countless falls into sin, our in- 
difference to grace, our contentment 
with being mediocre Christians. The 
deaf-mute in to-day’s Gospel is the type 
of those of us who are spiritually deaf 
and dumb. This spiritual infirmity 
cannot be healed except through a 
renewal of faith in the Divine Master, 
His goodness and His power. As the 
deaf-mute failed to hear sound, so the 


spiritual deaf-mute cannot hear God’s 
word or the friendly warnings, kindly 
counsels or sermons of His appointed 
ministers. 


Pride Leads to Spiritual Deafness 


There is present in the irreligious an 
obstacle—a_ stubborn pride which 
afflicts them with spiritual deafness 
totally oblivious of God’s tidings of 
salvation and the sanctification be- 
spoken in the Lord’s name by His 
priests in the confessional or in the 
pulpit. Zealous missioners have gone 
to the ends of the earth to cure in the 
name of the Divine Healer an almost 
universal spiritual deafness which has 
afflicted the whole world ever since the 
Master first said, in His own Galilean 
dialect: “‘Ephpheta.” 

 To-day’s Offeratory bids us eschew 
our pose of spiritual dumbness, and 
say with David who was not ashamed 
to confess God before men: “I will 
extol Thee, O Lord, for Thou hast up- 
held me.... Ihave cried to Thee and 
Thou hast healed me” (Ps. xxix. 3). 
Finally, let us not fail our ragged, 
starving brothers of whom the Master 
spoke: ‘‘Amen I say to you, as long as 
you did it for one of these, the least of 
My brethren, you did it for Me” 
(Matthew, xxv. 40). 


Feast of the Assumption 
Our Lady’s Titles 


“T was exalted like a cedar of Libanus’’ (Ecclus., xxiv. 17). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Numerous titles of Our Lady. 
(2) Mary of Bethlehemand of Egypi! 
(3) Mary of Nazareth and of Canal 
(4) Our Lady of Sorrows! 
(5) Mary of the Assumption and of the 
Coronation! 


(6) Mother of Priests! 
(7) Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament! 
(8) Immaculate Mother of God! 


Our Blessed Mother has many titles. 
She is the Comforter of All the Af- 
flicted; she is the Cause of Every Joy. 
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She is the Seat of Wisdom, the Tower 
of David, the House of Gold. So is 
she hailed in the glad song of her Lit- 
any. The Liturgy of the Church 
err ploys Holy Scripture to laud Mary’s 
excellence: ‘‘All the glory of the King’s 
daughter is within in golden borders, 
clothed round about with varieties. 
After her shall virgins be led to the 
King. ... They shall remember thy 
name throughout all generations... . 
Therefore shall people praise thee for 
ever” (Ps. xliv. 14-18). But the 
thought might come: “Which of her 
multitude of titles brings most hap- 
piness to her maternal heart?” 


Mary of Bethlehem and of Egypt! 


Mary of Bethlehem! There is ex- 
ceedingly great joy in that holy title— 
a great joy for all the people. To 
Mary it brings to memory the poverty 
of the bleak stable, the coldness of 
the wind-swept cave, the indifference 
of the Bethlehemites. These mem- 
ories, however, are swept away before 
the compelling remembrance of the 
Infant’s lips pressed to her virgin 
cheek, as she holds the Child of the 
Most High in the sanctuary of her 
arms. 

Mary of Egypt! There is the re- 
membrance of security in this title. 
St. Joseph, guardian of the Holy 
Family, sought the Egyptian fastness 
in obedience to the warning Angel. 
An artist has pictured Joseph tenderly 
watching over Jesus and Mary as they 
rested within the shadow of the Sphinx. 
Mary now recalls how quickly the lone- 
some days sped in the Land of the 
Pharaohs—when she was an exile. © 


Mary of Nazareth and of Cana! 


Mary of Nazareth! This title 
conjures up the days and twilight 
hours when Jesus and she and Joseph 


sat at the doorstep of their home at 
Nazareth, when they watched the skies 
grow dim in the vesper hour. It also 
vividly recalls to her mind the sad day 
when Joseph was gathered to his 
fathers, and that other day when Jesus 
set forth on His mission. Mary sees, 
too, in retrospect the pilgrims from 
Jerusalem stopping at her gate to 
relate the miracles which her Son had 
wrought on the sick. 

Mary of Cana! The name, Cana, 
envisions in the Catholic mind the 
place our Blessed Mother occupies 
in the designs of the Most High. 
Mary well remembers the invitation to 
the wedding at Cana. By reason of 
her friendship for the bridal party the 
Lord was invited, also the Twelve. 
Having kept the King’s secret for 
thirty years behind the walls of the 
Holy House at Nazareth, she now em- 
erges in her Temple robes. Jesus 
must have loved to see her so. Now 
she comes forth, not as widow of Jos- 
eph the Carpenter, but as handmaid of 
the Lord and His mother whom ‘‘we 
know” (John, vi. 42). Mary, too, 
was setting forth on her public mission 
as Mother of Perpetual Help. Her 
casual remark, “They have no wine,” 
revealed her power as handmaid of the 
Lord and His Mother. With a start- 
ling immediacy her Son ordered the 
jars of purification to be filled with 
water. Our Lady must have blessed 
her poet laureate, Richard Crashaw, on 
the day he wrote of this miraculous 
scene: “The limpid water saw its 
God and blushed.” That was her 
day of exultation. 


Our Lady of Sorrows! 


Our Lady of Sorrows! In the pos- 
session of God, Mary has forgotten 
the taunts of the crowd that sur- 
rounded the Cross and its Precious 
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Burden. Yet, she still recalls that 
First Black Friday which men now 
call Good. The Sorrowful Mother 
knows that the Cross was really His 
throne, and that no king had ever 
ascended so strange a dais of suffering. 
Yet, prophecy had to be fulfilled, for 
. Jesus Himself had said: ‘‘And -I, if 
I be lifted up, will draw all things 
to Myself” (John, xii. 33). Mary knew 
that the Blessed Lord here made refer- 
ence to the manner of death He would 
accept. She realizes how many other 
mothers have looked up to her from 
their own calvaries and have called her 
“‘blessed,’’ because she stood beneath 
the Cross and suffered crucifixion of the 
spirit. Yet, this was for her a great 
day, for as the latter Eve she then be- 
came Mother of all the living at her 
Son’s solemn bidding to St. John: 
“Son, behold thy Mother’ (John, xix. 
27). 


Mary of the Assumption and of the 
Coronation! 


Mary of the Assumption! This 
was her day of exaltation. Now she 
was received by her Divine Son into 
Heaven. The chaste body of the 
Mystical Rose—Mary, the flowering 
plant of the Prophets, who bore the 
‘Blossom of salvation’’—was not per- 
mitted to wither away in the dreary 
treasure house of the tomb in which 
she was laid, but was conducted by 
the Angels to the Garden of Paradise. 
The Son did not allow His Immaculate 
Mother to see corruption. Within her 
pure body there were no elements of 
putrefaction, for never had she been 
defiled by original sin. Her Assump- 
tion into Heaven was the reward of her 
perfect conformity to the divine will. 

Mary of the Coronation! This was 
Heaven’s day for rejoicing. ‘A throne 
was set for the King’s Mother, and 


_ 


she sat on His right hand” (cfr. III 
Kings, ii. 19). Then she received the 
acclaim of- Heaven for her child-like 
obedience to God in accepting a vo- 
cation fraught with the gravest re- 
sponsibility—the vocation of Mother 
of the Christ. Her joy was overflow- 
ing when the Son of God set her beside 
Himself, never to part for all eternity. 
Her heart ever remembers the words of 
the inspired singer: ‘‘Thou art all-fair, 
My love, and there is not a spot in thee. 
Come from Libanus, My Spouse, come 
from Libanus, come. Thou shalt be 
crowned’”’ (Cant., iv. 7, 8). 

And by how many other titles must 
Mary be gratified—Chaste: Spouse of 
Joseph, Queen of Peace, Mother of 
Priests, and Our Lady of the Blessed 
Sacrament! Her spouse is termed by 
Holy Scripture “‘a just man’ (Matt., 
i. 19), and Our Lady is hailed as 
“Mirror of Justice.’’ Mary’s Son 
came as Prince of peace; He brought 
peace to men of good will. His Im- 
maculate Mother shares with her Di- 
vine Son the desire for the tranquillity 
of order among all nations and princes 
and peoples. 


Mother of Priests! 


Mother of Priests! The term 
“mother” is a heart word in every 
language. Canon Sheehan often 
greeted Mary under the title, Immacu- 
late Mother of God. “That,” he says, 
“is her favorite title.” Catholic tra- 
dition has seen in the filial cry of Jesus 
on the Cross the proclamation of Our 
Lady’s universal motherhood; and if 
we search the meaning of His sacred 
words we may find a deeper significance 
in the Lord’s dying request to John to 
take Mary as his own Mother. For 
this disciple was a newly ordained 
priest. Mary was given this freshly 
anointed minister of the Lord as her 
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very own when Jesus said: ‘Woman, 
behold thy son” (John, xix. 27). 
Priests know that there is a*close bond 
between Our Lady and the priesthood 
of her Son. At Cana, at the inception 
of His priesthood into the social world, 
He wrought His first miracle through 
Our Lady’s influence. Again with the 
first priests of her Son she persevered 
in prayer and awaited the coming of 
the Holy Spirit, whose spouse she has 
been rightly called. As Mother of the 
High Priest, she is Mother to every 
anointed of the Lord. They find 
sanctuary in her maternal heart. 
They pray to her, the Virgin Most 
Chaste, the Vessel of Honor, the Queen 
of Confessors. They say her Rosary 
each day, for she is the Queen of the 
Most Holy Rosary. 


Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament! 


Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament! 
That, too, is truly a most fitting title. 
The Holy Eucharist is Emmanuel— 
God with us—in the swaddling clothes 
of the Sacrament. The Holy Eucharist 
is the Real Presence of Jesus in the 
tabernacle. It is Bethlehem, Naza- 
reth, Cana, Calvary combined. It is 
Heaven; it is the whole Christ em- 
braced in the veil of the white Host. 
It is the sum of all that the Master has 
done for sinful man and the lasting re- 
membrance of His Incarnation. The 
Eucharistic Christ is in the Taber- 
nacle, which is another Bethlehem— 
the ‘““House of Bread.’ At Cana He 
entered the life of a man and a maid, 
betrothed in His Divine Presence, to 
walk with them all the days of their 


married life, changing the waters of 
tribulation into new ‘‘wine purified 
from the lees’’ (Is., xxv. 6) of despair. 
The ageless Christ is ‘‘at home”’ in . 
His tarrying place in the ciborium, wel- 
coming every pilgrim to abide with 
Him as at Nazareth. Upon our altars 
Christ is mystically slain in the renewal 
and continuation of Golgotha’s dread 
Sacrifice, even though no Precious 
Blood be spilt—as on Calvary. There 
Christ is crowned King of the Martyrs, 
and His Mother as Queen of all Saints: 
the lowly Joseph and al! the other elect 
now receive their honors at the eternal 
never-ending Mass — Heaven. For 
that is the Eucharist; and that is why 
Mary’s great claim to our love is her 
title—Lady of the Blessed Sacrament! 


Immaculate Mother of God! 


Immaculate Mother of God! How 
can we appeal with more tenderness to 
Jesus than by the title that is so inti- - 
mately His Mother’s? Will the 
Saviour refuse us our plea when we ask 
it through the lips of Our Lady of 
Refuge? And on this festival of her 
Assumption into Heaven let us thank 
God especially for two of His gifts— 
our heavenly and earthly mothers. 
We beg their forgiveness and ask both 
of them to lead us by their prayers 
safely to Jesus. While lingering in this 
valley of exile, let us never tire of re- 
peating the words of to-day’s Collect: 


“Forgive, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
the sins of Thy servants: and may 
we, who of ourselves are unable to 
please Thee, be saved by the prayers 
of the Mother of Thy Son, our Lord’ 
Amen.” 
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Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 
Charity Unfeigned 


‘He who loves God should love his brother also’’ (I John, iv. 21). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The law of love. 

(2) The Good Samaritan. 

(3) -Love of God and of neighbor cannot be 
separated. 

(4) Counterfeit charity and bogus love. 

(5) Practical application is the test of 
charity. 


Once at a stopping place for cara- 


vans on the road from Jerusalem to — 


Jericho, the Lord Jesus was seated with 
His disciples and other folk, among 
whom was a Scribe. This: lawyer 
sought to test the doctrine of the 
Master, asking what he should do to 
inherit eternal life. Our Blessed Lord 
saidtohim: “What is written in the 
Law? How dost thou read?” He 
answered and said: ‘Thou shall love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, and with thy whole soul, and 
with thy whole strength, and with 
thy whole mind;. and thy neighbor as 
thyself.’’ Jesus heartily approved, 
saying: “Thou hast answered rightly; 
do this and thou shalt live” (Luke, 
x. 29). . 

The lawyer was not content with the 
Master’s approbation. He sought to 
ensnare Him in His speech, for he was 
well aware that Jesus ate with sinners, 
and that furthermore He was friendly 
with Gentiles, Samaritans and publi- 
cans. Moreover, Christ had healed a 
noble pagan’s son and also the cen- 
turion’s servant. The Scribe sought 
to embarrass Our Lord by asking Him 
a question: ‘And who is my neigh- 
bor?” The Master then spoke the 
parable of the Good Samaritan which 
made every Scribe and Pharisee wince 
whenever it came to memory, and 


caused the Jewish priesthood to writhe 
in spirit at its remembrance, as it was 
a direct attack on their selfish mode of 
existence. 


The Good Samaritan 


A man was beaten into unconscious- 
ness by robbers and left on the road- 
side. A priest and a Levite came, saw 
the unfortunate victim, and went their 
way. A Samaritan then happened 
along and, moved with compassion, 
placed the man on his beast and 
brought him to an inn, where he 
dressed his wounds and gave a sum of 
money for his board to the innkeeper. 
Furthermore, the Samaritan pledged 
to pay on his return any balance that 
might remain due. 

When Our Lord had finished the re- 
cital of this parable, He asked the 
lawyer which of the three men was 
neighbor to the man beaten by the 
robbers. The Scribe knew that both 
the priest and Levite had neglected to 
give first aid to the sufferer, lest in 
touching him they would have become 
legally unclean. He was forced to 
herald the Samaritan as true neighbor, 
for he had dressed the wounds of the 
stranger, carried him on his own beast, 
and paid his board. 

The Master’s word-picture of the 
Good Samaritan is a priceless master- 
piece of sacred literature. Ever since 
the recital of this parable, the term, 
“Good Samaritan,’’ has been imperish- 
ably enshrined in every language as 
signifying a friend in need. It is the 
name given to hospitals where the 
emergency door is never locked; where 
color, creed, and condition of life are 
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never barriers. The Christian Samari- 
tan considers the wounds of the sick 
poor as the very wounds of, Christ 
Himself. To-day’s parable offers an 
insight into Our Lord’s stand on 
racism, the hydraheaded monster of 
to-day. The Master went counter to 
this inhumanity. He chose illiterate 
men as His apostles; one of whom, 
Levi, was selected from the hated 
group of  tax-gatherers. Christ’s 
ministry did not exclude the pagan 
world. He wrought miracles upon 
pagan demoniacs—one among the 
Gerasenes and one in behalf of the 
daughter of a Syrophoenician woman. 
Moreover, He did not disdain to speak 
to a Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well. 
Isaias truly envisioned the Messiah as 
the Elect who. would “bring forth judg- 
ment to the Gentiles, nor would He 
have respect to person’’ (Is., xlii. 2). 
Our Lord proved His Messianic char- 
acter by preaching the Gospel to the 
poor and by working the greatest 
number of His miracles in their behalf. 


Love of God and of Neighbor Cannot Be 
Separated 


The law of Moses and the law of the 
Gospel are alwaysin accord. The love 
of God and the love of neighbor cannot 
be separated; they are joined one with 
the other proceeding in origin from the 
Holy Spirit. Moreover, charity is a 
supernatural love in its object—the 
good God who is envisioned in the 
person of our neighbor. The disciple 
whom Jesus loved wrote quite logi- 
cally: “If anyone says, ‘I love God,’ 
and hates his brother, he isaliar. For 
how can he who does not love his 
brother, whom he sees, love God, whom 
he does not see? And this command- 
ment we have from Him, that he who 
loves God should love his brother also”’ 
(I John, iv. 21). In point of fact, the 


Great Commandment of the ancient 
alliance of God with His people really 
includes the entire Decalogue, since the 
first three precepts treat of the love of 
God and the last seven deal with love of 
neighbor. Now, while it may be said 
that the sacred Gospel of Christ is the 
Gospel of Love, it may also be stated 
that the good tidings of the Old Dis- 
pensation was an admixture of justice 
and fear. Moses received the tablets 
of the law amid thunder and lightning. 
The chosen people grew up under a 
stern law which demanded an eye for 
an eye, a tooth foratooth. They held 
fast to the conviction that no one was 
their neighbor unless he was a Jew. 
Hence the question of the Scribe who 
asked Jesus: ‘‘Who is my neighbor?” 
The term neighbor in Latin signifies 
“the one who is nearest.” In old 
English it signifies a ‘‘nigh-dweller,” 
one who lives near another. Love of 
one “who is nearest” may become a 
very impersonal expression, a mere 
phrase. One may love one’s neighbor 
in a business-like manner. A million- 
aire, in writing out a check in the name 
of philanthropy (a pagan word), may 
experience little exaltation of spirit in 
his act of benevolence to God’s poor. 
The giving of this money involves 
small personal effort save the signing 
of a check, which means merely that he 
authorizes the transfer of money from 
his bank account by another person to 
the charities’ fund. Philanthropy is 
not necessarily the Christian virtue of 
charity. To be charitable, the rich 
man must see Christ in the poor. 
Christ made this crystal-clear in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. 


Counterfeit Charity and Bogus Love 


This Gospel of the Twelfth Sunday 
has embarrassing applications for us 
modern folk. We may discover that 
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our love of God is counterfeit, and our 
practice of charity towards the neigh- 
bor bogus. First of all, this love of 
neighbor is not a personal emotion; it is 
a Divine Commandment. Moreover, 
it means we must love our neighbor 
because he is made unto God’s image. 
Our catechism teaches us that - this 
image is chiefly in the soul. Hence, 
this love for neighbor signifies a true 
concern for his spiritual and temporal 
welfare, at all times. It compels us 
to make this true concern for the neigh- 
bor a reality when we do all that lies in 
our power to aid him in soul and body. 
Christian charity forbids any thought, 
word, deed, or omission, that would 
offend, hurt or grieve the neighbor. 
Love that would harm the beloved is a 
false love. Charity that dowers only 
the friend in need is pagan. To say 
“T love God” and add “I hate a certain 
acquaintance,” is branded by St. John 
as anathema. 

The priest and the Levite in the par- 
able of the Good Samaritan came forth 
from the Holy City with a self-satisfied 
consciousness of their supereminent 
state of life. Time and again they had 
heard the warning of the prophet: ‘Be 
ye holy, ye who carry the vessels of the 
Lord” (Is., lii. 11). Their rule pre- 
scribed holiness of life, cleanliness of 
person. Before God and man they 
walked their ways filled with Temple 
sanctity and bodily purification as the 
elect. The sight of the body of a man 
beaten by robbers repelled them. If 
the victim were dead and the priest had 
touched the corpse, he would have been 
prevented from Temple service for 
seven days, for that was the length of 
contamination after touching a dead 
body (Num., xix. 11). Besides the 
spiritual thought of temporary exclu- 
sion from Temple services, there may 
have been a monetary consideration. 
This exclusion might work hardship on 


their support of family life. In their 
estimation their duty lay in the service 
of God, not of man. Perhaps they had 
never meditated on the positive side 
of the Great Commandment of love. Of 
them it could be said: ‘They loved 
God whom they did not see and left 
unattended a brother whose very dis- 
tress was most patent.”” Their train- 
ing gave them fluency in defining 
charity, but they refused to apply this 
most essential virtue, even though it 
was the God-like thing todo. By their 
sinful neglect they acted as though the 
positive law excluded the natural. 


Practical Application the Test of Charity 


The benevolence of the Samaritan is 
seen in the light of his attitude towards 
a stranger. Possibly, he could not 
define charity, but he knew how to 
apply it. The priest, unworthy of his 
traditions as a son of Aaron, and the 
Levite forgetful of his vocation as a 
servant of God’s poor, passed by the 
unfortunate victim in their haste to 
enjoy the leisure and rest of home. 

To give first aid to the injured man 
would have called for time, special care, 
and personal attention. Unchari- 
tableness, indifference to the needy, 
and Pharisaic haughtiness towards the 
fallen by supposedly good Catholics 
have repelled more pagans from enter- 
ing the Church than the greatest vices 
of wicked Christians. 

Had the Samaritan acted according 
to his prejudices and meager store of 
religious principles, he would not have 
been moved with compassion to the 
wounded stranger. It should be our 
daily practice to offer God our chari- 
ties, begging the Divine Samaritan to 
spiritualize every intention and to 
strengthen us in having compassion on 
the least of the brethren even as the 
Samaritan had compassion on the 
stranger. 
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Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Gratitude 


“Be ye thankful” (Col., iii. 15). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Man’s ingratitude io God. 
(2) The lepers of the Gospel. 
(3) The test of faith. 
(4) Ingratitude of the nine. 
(5) Lessons of to-day’s Liturgy. 


An infinite patience possessed the 
divine soul of the Blessed Christ as He 


walked the earth seeking to win souls: 


for His Father’s kingdom. He well 
‘knew what was in man’”’ (John, ii. 25). 
He realized that human friendship, 
human love, human reliance were ‘‘as 
chaff before the face of the wind, and as 
ashes which the whirlwind scattereth”’ 
(Job, xxi. 18). He who had fashioned 
the creature’s heart knew its shallow- 
ness and fickle ways. As divine wit- 
ness to man’s inhumanity: to his fellow- 
men, the Saviour foresaw that ingrati- 
tude would be His portion, yet He 
resolved to be “‘kind towards the un- 
grateful and evil” (Luke, vi. 36). 

In the past, man in his unfaithfulness 
to the Heavenly Father had sadly 
shattered God’s covenants. Christ 
the Son knew that He would receive a 
like treatment from the ungrateful. 
Yet, the Redeemer strove to win man’s 
allegiance and exerted every means to 
rebuild the structure of holiness which 
human indifference had. allowed to 
lapse and to fall into ruin. He had 
come with the Psalmist’s words on His 
lips: ‘Burnt offering and sin offering 
Thou didst not require: then said I: 
‘Behold I come. In the head of the 
Book it is written of Me that I should 
do Thy will; O my God, I have desired 
it, and Thy law in the midst of My 
heart’”’ (Ps. xxxix. 8, 9). With char- 


acteristic humility the Saviour cast His 
lot with the forsaken of the flock, say- 
ing: “I was not sent except to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel’ (Matthew, 
xv. 24). 


Our Lord’s Attraction for the Common 
People 

The most pathetic class of men in 
Our Lord’s time were the lepers. 
They were outcasts. Their disease 
was incurable, and often horribly dis- 
figured the countenance. It was 
feared by all. In fact, it was erro- 
neously believed that contagion re- 
mained in the atmosphere after a leper 
had passed. Lepers were numerous 
enough in Jewish times, so much so 
that rules were promulgated regarding 
them in the law of Moses. ‘And the 
Lord spoke to Moses, saying: ‘Com- 
mand the children of Israel that they 
cast out of the camp every leper’ ”’ 
(Num., v. 2). So exacting was the law 
that, when Miriam sister of Moses was 
stricken with leprosy, ‘‘she was put 
out of the camp seven days’’ until God 
cured her (Num., xii. 15). In forcing 
its victims from the society of their 
fellows, this foul disease cruelly severed 
the sacred ties of hearth and home. 
Husband was torn from wife; parent 
was an alien to his child. The leper 


became a stranger in the land. 


Usually lepers lived in an uninhab- 
ited area, in a no man’s land, banding 
together for mutual aid and the little 
solace their company might bring one 
tothe other. Religiously following the 
rigid command to stand afar off from 
the camp and declaring themselves 
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“Unclean,” they begged alms. Thus, 
to a band of lepers came great tidings 
of a Wonder Worker from Nazareth 
who once had gone out in search of a 
leper and had actually touched the man 
against the prohibition of the law and 
common sense regarding contagion. 
This healing touch had caused forth- 
with a miracle. Everywhere the 
hearts of lepers exulted by reason of 
the power and kindness of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Eagerly they had asked: 
“Where shall we find Him?’ So, they 
searched the ways over which He might 
journey. They prayed Jahweh to send 
His Healing Prophet unto them, for 
they were sorely tormented by a living 
death. : 

There were ten lepers in the un- 
fortunate group mentioned in to-day’s 
Gospel. Nine were Jews; one was a 
Samaritan. Suffering had made them 
kin, for normally the Jews by nation- 
ality, religion and tradition hated the 
Samaritans. After several centuries of 
strife this bitter animosity and religious 
rivalry had reached its high-water 
mark now during Our Lord’s time. 
Even He Himself was subjected to in- 
sults by the Samaritans when they dis- 
covered that His sacred countenance 
was as of one going to Jerusalem. 
The ingrained hatred for the Samari- 
tans caused the Master’s disciples to 
desire retaliation. Jesus rebuked 
them, saying: ‘You do not know of 
what manner of spirit you are; for the 
Son of Man did not come to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them” (Luke, 
ix. 55-56). 

At long last, word came to the ten 
lepers that the Lord Jesus was nearby. 
Perhaps they first beheld their De- 
liverer near Engannin, where the road 
from Galilee goes in a southerly direc- 
tion towards the Holy City and finally 
enters the hill country of Samaria. 


The Gospel relates that they “stood 
afar off and lifted up their voice, cry- 
ing: ‘Jesus, Master, have pity on us.’ ”’ 
And when He saw them, He said: “‘Go, 
show yourselves to the priests’ (Luke, 
xvii. 14). Having heard that the Man 
of Nazareth was consecrated to com- 
passion, they found this command 
quite strange. They well knew that 
the priests were powerless to heal their 
foulness. The generous Christ gave no 
indication of a promised cure by His 
strange command. They made their 
way to the nearest priestly city. ‘And 
it came to pass, as they were on their 
way, that they were made clean.” 
The Master delayed the lepers’ cure to 
test their faith through obedience. 
And in this connection it may be well 
to recall that the Divine Healer always 
demanded faith as a prerequisite before 
He worked any miracle. 

Had the ten lepers disobeyed 
through pride, they would not have 
been healed. Naaman, general of 
Syria’s army, was a leper. He nearly 
forfeited his cure because of his in- 
dignation at the command of Eliseus 
the prophet: “‘Go wash seven times in 
the Jordan, and thy flesh shall recover 
health” (IV Kings, v.10). Finally his 
servants persuaded him to obey and he 
was healed. 


Ingratitude of the Nine 


Now, although the ten lepers had 
faith and although they were obedient, 
nine of them lacked a virtue dear to the 
Master—gratitude. In the first flush 
of renewed vigor in their disease- 
deadened bodies and in the miraculous 
cleansing of their blood from its loath- 
some impurities, no thought of grati- 
tude entered the minds of these nine 
Jews who should have remembered 
that gratitude to a benefactor was 
paramount after so great a cure, 
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Their notion of religion lacked thanks- 
giving—one of its most important ele- 
ments. Only the Samaritan returned 
to give thanks. This despised for- 
eigner would have seemed the least 
likely to possess gratitude, for his 
religion was heretical and its principles 
were most elementary. 

Our Lord was hurt by this ungrate- 
fulness toGod. Heasked: “Were not 
the ten made clean? But where are 
the nine? Has no one been found to 
return and give glory to God except 
this foreigner?’’ And He said to him: 
“Arise, go thy way, for thy faith has 
saved thee”’ (Luke, xvii. 17-19). 

Surely, the nine could have retraced 
their steps and manifested their joy at 
the Master’s generosity. They were 
not expected at home. They were 
escapists—they wished to put out of 
mind the hard life they had lived. To 
remember it made them shudder. But 
they were still lepers-at-heart. For in 
their hearts lurked a black leprosy 
which. no prophet could cure—the 
black leprosy of ingratitude. 

To-Day’s Liturgy 

To-day’s Collect begs God to in- 
crease our faith, hope and charity, and 
reéchoes St. Paul’s thought in the 
Epistle that we may deserve to obtain 


God’s promises, and may love what 
God commands. This last petition of 


the Collect is linked with the Gospel, 
for in it the Master commanded the 
ten to show themselves to the priests to 
obtain a clean bill of health that they 
might take an honorable place among 
their fellow-men. 

We should learn a lesson from to- 
day’s Liturgy. Leprosy had a spirit- 
ual significance for the Jew; it repre- 
sented sin. So, in the New Law in the 
sacred tribunal of Penance the leper 
presents himself to the priest for a cure, 
and he is healed. He then seeks the 
Eucharistic Sacrament of gratitude 
(the term Eucharist signifies thankful- 
ness), wherein He feeds on the lily- 
white flesh of Jesus Christ so that 
spiritual leprosy no longer permeates 
the fibers of his soul. After Holy 
Communion only Christ lives in him. 
Does this not move us to gratitude? 
Even a clod of earth with elementary 
faith renews his first fervor at the re- 
membrance of the Samaritan who fell 
on his face in the dust of the Galilean 
roadside before the Master’s sacred 
feet. 

The disappointment in the Master’s 
voice, ‘“‘Where are the nine?,’’ ought to 
move us to say with abiding gratitude 
the Postcommunion prayer: “We be- 
seech Thee by Thy heavenly Sacra- 
ment which we have received to in- 
crease our hope of everlasting redemp- 
tion.” 


Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Divine Providence 


“Your Father knows that you need all these things” (Matt., vi. 33). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Worldliness of the contemporary Jews. 

(2) Our Lord’s attraction for the common 
people. 

(3) Why Christ chose to speak in parables. 

(4) Hearers of God’s Word. 


(5) To-day’s Liturgy. 
(6) God or Mammon? 


Throughout the dim twilight of the 
Old Dispensation the Spirit of God 
brooded over the mercy seat in the 
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Holy of Holies. At no period of 
Jewish history had God forsaken 
Israel. In their struggles Jahweh fre- 
quently relieved the semi-darkness 
with the light of revelation. In their 
discouragement and persecution often 
He sent His prophets assuring the 
people of His nearness to them. - Yet, 
when the Saviour came, He found 
many of the chosen race immersed in 
the pursuit of honors, riches and fame. 
Their earthly possessions shut out the 
thought of the heavenly abiding place; 
material happiness clouded the hope of 
the joys of the Lord. Worldly glory 
shut out the glory of Jahweh. Lost in 
the intricacies of the law and of cere- 
monies, the leaders had become for- 
malists, loving ritual and religious 
pageantry and the moving cadence of 
the Temple chant, but neglecting the 
interior spiritual life of which the cere- 
monies were but the covering of the 
kernel. 

Despite the fact that God had pro- 
fusely bestowed mater‘al comforts 
upon Israel, a land “flowing with milk 
and honey”’ (Lev., xx. 74), the chosen 
people had grown cynical and spir- 
itually dull. They were similar to the 
gross-m nded folk who paid no heed to 
Moses when he descended from Mount 
Sinai with the two tablets of the Law. 
Those who saw the divine persona‘ity 
behind the miracle, believed in Christ; 
those who greedily accepted God’s 
favors and recognized no providence of 
God in the bestowal, fled from the fact 
that He was truly the Son of God. 
The ultimate end of His vigorous 
apostolate was’ to convince men that 
the true meaning of eternal life was 
“that they may know Thee the only 
true God, and Him whom Thou hast 
sent, Jesus Christ’’ (John xvii. 5). 

The simplicity of the Master's dis- 
courses brought large groups of people 
to Him. His quickening words and 


selfless giving awakened in their hearts 
a loyalty that nothing could stay. 
They endured the hardships of the 
road to seek His divine presence. 
They were not slow to acknowledge 
His triple réle of Saviour, Healer, and 
Teacher. They knew that He was 
more than a prophet. And the Blessed 
Christ on His part sought gradually to 
teach His followers that He was not 
merely one of the prophets, but the 
very Word of God who had sent these 
prophets to the children of Israel. 


Parable of the Sower 


In the discourses of the Divine 
Teacher there was a unique combina- 
tion of revelation and _ reticence. 
Once as the crowd thronged Him at 
the seashore, He entered a boat and 
drawing out from the land addressed 
the assemblage. He related the par- 
able of the sower who planted some 
seeds by the wayside which the birds 
came and devoured; other seeds fell 
on rocky soil where they grew rapidly 
but, because they were not firmly 
rooted, became scorched by the sun 
and withered. Other seeds fell among 
thorns and were choked by these 
hardy weeds; some other seeds fell 
upon rich soil and yielded fruit ‘‘some 
a hundredfold, some sixtyfold and some 
thirtyfold.’’ Then the Lord ended this 
parable by exclaiming: ‘‘He who has 
ears to hear let him hear’’ (Matt., xiii. 
9). 

Jesus stepped out of the boat as it 
touched the shore. The night was 
fast approaching—it comes quickly in 
the Holy Land. The crowd was sur- 
prised by the brevity of the discourse. 
There was a wealth of hidden meaning 
in this short sermon. Some of His 
disciples approached Him, saying: 
‘“‘Why dost Thou speak to them in par- 
ables?” And He answered and said: 
“To you it is given to know the mys- 
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teries of the kingdom of heaven, but to 
them it is not given.... That is why 
I speak to them in parables, because 
seeing they do not see, and hearing 
they do not hear, neither do they 
understand.... But blessed are your 
eyes, for they see;...many prophets 
... have longed to see what you see, 
and they have not seen.... Hear, 
therefore, the parable of the sower. 
When anyone hears the word of the 
kingdom, but does not understand it, 
the wicked one comes and snatches 
away what has grown in his heart. 
This is he who was sown by the way- 
side. And the one sown on rocky 
ground, that is he who hears the word 
and receives it immediately with joy; 
yet, he has no root in himself, but con- 
tinues for a time, and when trouble 
and persecution come because of the 
word, he at once falls away. And the 
one sown among the thorns, that is the 
man who listens to the word, but the 
care of this world and the deceitfulness 
of riches choke the word, and it is made 
fruitless. And the one sown upon 
good ground, that is he who hears the 
word and understands it; he bears 
fruit and yields in one case a hundred- 
fold, in another sixtyfold, and in 
another thirtyfold.”’ 

In the Parable of the Sower, ‘Our 
Lord deftly classifies the hearers of 
God’s Word in every century. Some 
hear but refuse stubbornly to listen; 
others hearken to God’s law, but their 
prejudices and emotions wean them 
away from their original convictions, 
and so they go their mediocre way and 
end in oblivion. But the last group 


accept the Lord’s arguments; they 
surrender to the logic of His claims. 
Christ to them is gain and victory. 
Their will is His will; they accept Him 
without reservation as their God. 
The preaching of the Master was the 
ritual act of sowing the seed, which is 


on the Mount. 


the Word of God. Never did Jesus do 
violence to the freedom of man’s will 
by His pronouncements. Like the 
husbandman content to follow the 
ploughed furrow in planting time, so 
the Divine Sower followed the way of 
nature in sowing the seed of God’s 
Word. He was content to sow the 
seed of the Word in man’s heart-loam, 
and suffered it to germinate in the se- 
cluded silence of human consciousness, 
knowing that ‘‘the early rain and the 
later rain’ of grace would bring forth 
fruit. 


God or Mammon? 


Our interest in to-day’s Liturgy cen- 
ters on the Gospel, a portion of that 
greatest of all discourses—the Sermon 
Moreover, it is un- 
doubtedly the finest selection of spirit- 
ual literature of all ages. Its sub- 
limity is derived from the fact that it is 
a direct contradiction to all worldly 
wisdom and to the dictums of moralists 
of every age. The Beatitudes run 
counter to the prevailing notion that 
blessed are the successful, the rich, 
those accorded fame, those who obtain ~ 
leadership. Christ preached a new 
doctrine, a hard saying, for men in 
Israel had sought happiness and de- 
spised pain, loved personal authority 
and disdained meekness, desired bodily 
cemfort and avoided self-denial. He 
castigated them as creatures of their 
own folly, saying: ‘“‘Woe to you, Scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! because you 
are like whited sepulchres, which out- 
wardly appear to men beautiful, but 
within are full of dead then’s bones and 
of all uncleanness” (Matt., xxiii. 27). 

The Introit of to-day’s Mass bids us 
“look on the face of Christ” (Ps. 
Ixxxiii. 10), and the Collect beseeches 
God’s providence to watch over Holy 
Mother Church and keep her subjects 
from all hurtful things. The single 
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lesson of both the Epistle and Gospel 
is that we cannot serve two masters— 
the flesh and the spirit. The flesh 
leans to carnal sins and ‘“‘usteth 
against the spirit,” says St. Paul. 
Among the works of the flesh are un- 
cleanness, immodesty, enmities, quar- 
rels, drunkenness, and revellings. The 
Apostle of the Gentiles warns that 
they who commit such sins shall not 
obtain the kingdom of God. How 
pertinent is the parting word of to- 
day’s Epistle: “They who belong to 
Christ have crucified their flesh with its 
passions and desires’ (Gal., v. 25)! 

To-day’s Gospel is that section of the 
Sermon on the Mount which treats 
the subject of ““The Two Masters’’— 
God and Mammon. The Aramaic 
term, mammon, signifies wealth. Our 
Lord knew well that His hearers would 
find His doctrine a reversal of all the 
worldly wisdom of the ages. God’s 
providence had watched over Israel 
from the beginning. If at times cer- 
tain of the chosen people returned 
gratitude, it was but a mere gesture in 
return for God’s largesse. Time and 
again God’s mercy and tenderness were 
rebuffed by unthinking men, and so, 
few praised God for His abounding love 
sustaining His people. The earth 
yielded fruit, they beheld the Creator’s 
handiwork and used it for their own 
ungrateful existence, but they forgot 
the Giver of all good. 

Compassion lined the divine coun- 
tenance of the Master as He told His 
_ hearers the necessity of choosing God 
for their Master, and offering Him a 
reasonable service. Men would not 
find Him a cruel tyrant but a loving 
Father, and the serving of Him would 
set man on the royal road to content- 
ment and security for all time. The 
craven serf of mammon forgets the dig- 


nity of his soul; as a slave of money, he 
is miserable. He experiences little 
joy, few consolations. Secretly he 
envies the piety, simplicity and happi- 
ness of God’s servants. Avarice has 
turned his heart tostone. Withal, he 
has neither contentment nor security. 
Worry and fear stalk his days, for 
calamity may despoil him of all his 
possessions. As for his social life, it is 
but emptiness and sham. His wealth 
is Dead Sea fruit. 

To-day Our Lord indicates a point 
for serious thought. Mammon is the 
personification of wealth, a soft life 
and an inordinate solicitude for earthly 
treaSure; whereas sanctified common 
sense dictates a well-ordered concern 
for the temporalities that make for a 
decent living. The Master condemns 
all worry, all inordinate solicitude for 
worldly needs. ‘‘God will provide,” is 
the motto of that vast body of conse- 
crated men and women who have left 
all things to follow Christ. The 
Master accepts a generous service and 
rewards it. He denied discipleship to 
three men who sought to be enrolled 
in His apostleship. They were over- 
solicitous. It should be man’s desire 
to give Almighty God a complete serv- 
ice of body and soul. He must heed 
the example of St. Matthew, a tax- 
gatherer, who left his money and his 
counting table to follow Christ. The 
Master invites us, saying: ‘Seek first 
the kingdom of God and His justice, 
and all these things shall be given you 
besides” (Matt., vi. 33). May the 
Lord Jesus who had not whereon to lay 
His head and could offer to His Twelve 
only the hard earth for pillow, 
strengthen us in gratitude to the holy 
providence of God and “in the end 
help us attain eternal salvation’”’ (Post- 
communion)! — 
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Book Revirws 


The Poetry of Ireland.—‘‘1000 Years 
of Irish Poetry’’ is a big book.' It con- 


tains (as its jacket flap points out) the 


work of 187 poets, to say nothing of 128 
anonymous poems. It includes verse of 
almost every form—songs, elegies, ballads, 
satires, odes, epic fragments, and musical 
Gaelic measures. It presents a sampling 
of Irish literature from the fifth-century 
bard, Torna, down to the work of young 
contemporary poets—a fact which makes 
the arithmetic of the book’s title an under- 
estimate by four or five hundred years. 

In addition to the enjoyment provided 
by a large serving of a good thing, this pro- 
fusion of material renders a more im- 
portant service, for it reveals Irish poetry 
as more than a scattered group of brilliant 
and pleasing verses. It appears here in 
something approaching proper focus—not 
as a field of wild flowers, but as a deeply 
rooted tree which has continued to pro- 
duce blossoms for long hundreds of sea- 
sons, as an integral literature whose vari- 
ety is sustained and strengthened by 
a basic unity. 

Directness and music of expression, kin- 
ship with nature, and clear, passionate 
comprehension of human relationships— 
these qualities which have made Irish 
writing world-acclaimed in our own cen- 
tury are visible here as far back as history 
shines. Visible, too, is that awareness of 
spiritual life, that sense of spiritual as well 
as physical exile, which have given to Irish 
speech a unique power and pathos. The 
sixth-century St. Columcille speaks 
with the tongues of 1500 years of Irishmen 
in a poem written, it is said, as he set out 
to found the monasteries which were to 
revive the culture of a war-torn Europe: 

There is a grey eye 
That will look back upon Erin. 


It shall never see again 

The men of Erin nor her women.... 
My Derry, my little oak-grove, 
My dwelling and my little cell, 

Oh eternal God in Heaven above, 
Woe to him who violates it! 


The early section of Mrs. Hoagiand’s 
book is by far the most satisfying, perhaps 
because it contains so much hitherto un- 


1 Edited by Kathleen Hoagland (The Devin 
Adair Company, New York City, 830 pp.). 


familiar material. In the later, better- 
known periods her standards of taste re- 
veal themselves as very unsure, sometimes 
to a distressing degree. Take but the 
very obvious example—even on her debat- 
able premise of “objectively including 
selections to suit the taste of everybody,” 
how could she omit such a deserved favor- 
ite as “‘My Dark Rosaleen”’ and include 
such a number of—still interesting, mind 
you—out-and-out political rousers! 


S. KENNEDY. 


Recent Booklets.—All devotees of Our 
Lady will consider ‘‘Consecration to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary,’”’ by Very 
Rev. Patrick O’Carroll, C.S.Sp., D.D. 
(Mercier Press, Cork, Eire), a ‘“‘must”’ 
book. Beautifully written and excel- 
lently produced, it deals first with the 
amazing story of Fr. Desgenettes, pastor 
of Our Lady of Victories, Paris, during 
the second quarter of last century, and 
then with the history of devotion to 
Mary’s Immaculate Heart. To help his 
readers to understand the nature of this 
last, Dr. O’Carroll includes a valuable 
chapter on devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, from which he passes to the dis- 
cussion of the theology of consecration to 
the Heart of His Mother. A further chap- 
ter is devoted to the examination of some 
of the titles of Mary concerned with this 
devotion and another to Mary’s claim to 
it, this latter dealing especially with her 
place in the divine plan for the Redemption 
and sanctification of men. The concluding 
pages are concerned with the present Holy 
Father’s consecration of the world to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

“The Ragpickers’ Priest,” by Fr. J. 
Mullins, C.S.Sp., M.A. (same publisher), 
is a life of Fr. Edouard Lamy based on the 
testimony of those who knew him. It will 
thrill and inspire all who read it. Its sub- 
ject really lives, so that as we turn the 
pages we find ourselves transported to that 
slum on the outskirts of Paris, with all its 
misery and all its problems, which was the 
making of a saint. A book to be read by 
all who are interested in the attainment of 
sanctity in this unsympathetic world. 

FRANCIS J. RIPLEY. 
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